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BOOKS PUBLISHED AND SOLD ON OLD 
LONDON BRIDGE. 

I have long considered that a catalogue of these 
little books is desirable, as illustrating the literary 
wants of the bucolic mind of three great southern 
English counties for nearly a century and a half. 
Having, with very narrow opportunities of refer- 
ence, gathered a few notes (which are neither so 
full nor so accurate as I could wish) regarding these 
publications, and not being in a position to carry 
my search further, I submit them in their present 
rough state to the readers of “N. & Q.” for large 
additions and corrections. 

It will be seen that my little catalogue ranges 
from 1629 to 1760. Among the publications which 
attracted the attention of foot-passengers at the 
dingy shop windows of the Three Bibles, the Look- 
ing Glass, the Angel, and the Black Boy, there 
—_ to have been no tall folios, no heavy 
classics, ancient or modern, no brain-racking 
metaphysical disquisitions, no political squibs. 
There was little that rose above the level of the 
chap-book. The slender duodecimos mostly con- 
tained “easy things to understand,” suited to the 
taste of light readers and small learners of all 
opinions ; but, due allowance being made for the 





literary licence of those times, there does not 
appear to have been much in these catchpennies 
that was very low or scandalous, or that could 
have greatly harmed the morals of my mother’s 
forefathers, simple-minded Kentish yeomen. For 
them there were Cocker’s Dictionary and Arith- 
metic, A Treatise on Thistles, Gervase Markham’s 
Horse Leech and Accomplished Jockey, Lambert’s 
Countryman’s Treasure, and a handful of shabby 
abridgments of popular romances to be read aloud 
at night in chimney corners, For country girls in 
quest of service in Lunnon there was The Compleat 
Servant Maid, and for sailors about to embark 
at Pepper Alley Stairs there were the Seaman’s 
Kalender and the Mariner’s Jewel. For the 
humbler clergy there were an epitome of ecclesias- 
tical history, a scrap or two of acrid religious con- 
troversy, and a few works on divinity, which, 
although of light and pocketable bulk, afforded a 
good amount of heavy reading. For visitors to 
town there were handbooks of London and various 
disquisitions upon criminals and London cheating. 
Most of these small publications must originally 
have been of very low price, and must have been 
published in large editions, as even now few of 
them are very rare or costly. I have not included 
in the list of books published in Southwark at the 
“Bridgfoot,” or “upon Fish Street Hill,” near 
London Bridge, where, John Bagford says, R. 
Northcott kept the Marriner and Anchor in 1677. 
It is not very difficult, with good views of the 
bridge before us, to define the position of most of 
the principal booksellers’ shops ; but to do this it 
must be borne in mind that the houses on the 
north end of the bridge, up to the first opening, 
were burnt down in 1633 and never permanently 
rebuilt until about 1671; and that in 1725 the 
whole of the south end of the bridge, including 
Traitor’s Gate, was also destroyed. These latter 
houses must, however, have been speedily restored. 
The title of a book published in 1679 shows that 
the Angel on London Bridge was “a little below 
the [Traitor’s] Gate.” As we have evidence of the 
existence of the Three Bibles as early as 1660, 
when there were no houses on the north end of the 
bridge, it must have been situated between the 
first opening from the north and the Southwark 
end. I have only been able to trace the existence 
of the Three Bibles down to 1724; but there is an 
edition of one of the books published by H. Tracey, 
the proprietor, dated 1776, when there were no 
longer any houses on the bridge. There was also 
a shop called the Old Three Bibles, but it is not 
shown to have been a bookseller’s, Mr. Thompson 
gives in his Chronicles of London Bridge a notice, 
published in 1724 by H. Tracy, of the Three 
Bibles, warning the public that Mr. John Stuart, 
“at the Old Three Bibles, as he calls his sign, 
although mine was the sign of the Three Bibles 
twenty years before his,” had pirated a medicine 
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called the Balsam of Chili which had been sold at 
the Three Bibles “these forty years.” J. Blaro 
kept the Looking Glass on London Bridge in 1688- 
1704, T. Norris published there in 1715-21, and 
perhaps later. Mr. Thompson shows that at a 
much later date there appear to have been two 
booksellers’ shops known by the sign of the Look- 
ing Glass on London Bridge, for the Life of John 
Overs was printed for T. Harris at such a sign in 
1744, when T. (this must bea misprint for James) 
Hodges was a publisher at the Looking Glass on 
London Bridge, over against St. Magnus Church, 
It is probable that T. Harris was a piratical inter- 
loper, as I only find one other trampery duodecimo 
published by him in 1741. I find James Hodges 
at the Looking Glass in 1736, and he certainly 
continued to publish there until 1757 or 1759. The 
Looking Glass was probably allowed to stand until 
the other bridge houses had been demolished, or 
even later, as it must have stood on a dry arch or 
on the extreme tite du pont, for I have before me 
an admirably executed engraving displaying the 
vista down Fish Street Hill, in which the bridge 
appears without buildings, but in which the houses 
opposite to St Magnus’s extend quite as far as the 
cand (which is the last building on the east side) 
if not beyond it. I notice that in his list of Lon- 
don publishers, 1623-1834 (“N. & Q.,” 6 S. iii. 
404, 464; iv. 242), Mr. W. G. B. Pace does not 
recognize the existence of any of the London Bridge 
fraternity. On the other hand, the author of the 
chapter on London Bridge in Knight’s London 
appears to go rather too far in favour of these petty 
literary chapmen when he says that “in the six- 
teenth century this street ranked with St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Paternoster Row, and Little Britain 
as one of the principal literary emporia of the city.” 
I have found Bohn’s Lowndes sadly disappointing 
in this search. It gives no allusion to the book- 
sellers on the bridge or to their signs. Will not 
Mr. Pace, or some other learned bibliographer, re- 
move entirely from that useful work the indefinite 
and unsatisfying “ Lond.,” giving the old publishers’ 
names and signs in full, as they appear on the 
title-pages ? 

My own recollections convince me that the pos- 
sessor of any one of the little works purchased on 
London Bridge became noted in his village as the 
happy custodian of a literary treasure. When a 
child, but an eager inquirer for books, much more 
than fifty years ago, in a rather wild district of 
Surrey, I long heard of a famous book which was 
on its passage from one farmhouse to another over 
a wide tract of country. When at length I obtained 
the great privilege of reading it I found it to be a 

rifling sixpenny chap-book, such as the pedlers 
carried round in little bundles with their other 
wares, Three years ago I just failed to purchase, 
at Worthing, a rough broadside, formerly well 
known in country places as “Our Saviour’s Letter.” 





In my childhood a copy of this had a very exten- 
sive reputation for healing among the rustics of 
the heaths between Woking and Chertsey. This 
was sent to me, as a certain cure, when I was jj} 
with fever. I placed it inside my shirt and soon 
recovered. Asa physician, I question not that it 
did me good,—confident hope validly aiding re- 
covery. 

The authorities of the Guildhall Library would 


do well to endeavour to obtain a complete set of . 


the London Bridge books, and of other works pub- 
lished in the City of London proper. The fullest 
notice of the London Bridge booksellers and their 
publications with which I am acquainted is that 
given by Mr. Richard Thompson in his Chronicles. 
He cites the collection of book-titles which John 
Bagford made for a general history of printing, 
ae with the Harleian MSS. in the British 
useum. Bagford gives the titles of five London 
Bridge books. Thompson adds four more of his 
own collecting. I have included these in my list: 


1607. Bagford mentions Hugh Astley, living “at St. 
Magnus Corner,” in this year. 

1629. The Merchandises of Popish Priests; or, a Dis- 
couery of the Jesuites Trumpery, newly packed in 
England, Laying open to the world how cunningly they 
cheate and abuse people with their false, deceitfull, and 
counterfeit wares. Written in French, by John Chassa- 
nion, and truly translated into English. Printed at 
London for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold at his shop 
on London Bridge. Small 4to. 1629. 

1660. The Wise Merchant; or, the Peerless Pearl : set 
forth in some Meditations, delivered in Two Sermons. 
By Thomas Calvert. London. Printed by H. Bell for 
Charles Tyns, dwelling at the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge. 8vo. 1660. 

1663. The Destruction of Troy, with many Admirable 
Acts of Chivalry, &c. Seventh edition of Caxton’s 
translation. Black letter, 4to. F. Coles and C. Tyns on 
London Bridge. 1663. See editions of 1684 and 1708. 

1668. Gervas Markham’s Masterpiece, containing al? 
Knowledge belonging to the Smith, Farrier, or Horse 
Leech, &e. 4to, Sold at the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge, 1668. 

1672. The Seaman's Kalender. By Henry Phillippes, 
Philo-Nauticus. London. Printed by W. G. for Ben- 
jamin Hurlock, and are to be sold at his shop over 
against St. Magnus Church on London Bridge, near 
Thames Street. Small 4to. 1672. 

1678. Cocker’s Arithmetick: being a Plain and 
Familar Method suitable to the Meanest Capacity for 
Understanding that Admirable Art. By John Hawkins, 
writing-master, near St. George’s Church in Southwark, 
&e., 12mo. Printed for T. Passenger at the Three 
Bibles on London Bridge, and T. Lacy at the Golden 
Lyon in Southwark, and sold by C. Passenger at the 
Seven Stars in the New Buildings upon London Bridge. 
1678,.* See the editions of 1685, 1696, and 1748. 





* This is the first edition. “N. & Q.” (6t S. i.) con- 
tains a large store of materials for a bibliography of the 
“upwards of sixty editions” (Lowndes) of Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, collected for the most part by Messrs. 
Grorce Porter, J. T. Crank, and W. Rexpiz. Itis 
desirable that the valuable notes of the two former 
gentlemen should be made complete by citation of the 
names and addresses of the publishers of all the London 
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1679. England's Grievances in Times of Popery. 
London. Published for Joseph Collyer and Stephen 
Foster, and are to be sold at the Angel on London 
Bridge, a little below the gate. Small 4to. 1679. 

1683. The Honour of Chivalry; or, the Famous and 
Delectable History of Don Bellianis of Greece. Trans- 
lated out of Italian by I. Shurley. 4to. Printed on 
London Bridge. Publisher's name uncertain; but an 
edition was published in 1703 by Eben. Tracy at the 
Three Bibles. 

1684. The Destruction of Troy. The three parts com- 
plete. Small 4to. 1684. Publisher's name (!) Printed 
on London Bridge. See edition of 1663. 

1685. Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick; whereunto is 
added his Artificial and Algebraical Arithmetick. 
Perused, Corrected, &c., by J. Hawkins. Small 8vo 
London Bridge, 1685. What edition and publisher? 
Lowndes says that the tourth edition is dated 1682. See 
the editions of 1678, 1696, 1748, 

1688. The Saint's Triumph; or, the Glory of Saints 
with Jesus Christ discoursed in a Divine Ejaculation by 
Jfohn] Blunyan]. Printed by J. Millet for J. Blare at 
the Looking Glass on London Bridge, Small 4to, 1688. 

1691. The Compleat Servant Maid; or, the Young 
Maiden’s Tutor ; directing them how they may qualify 
themselves for Waiting Woman, Housekeeper, Cook, &e., 
mith Receipts and Secrets in Physic and Chirurgery. 
Fifth edition, 12mo. London Bridge. Publisher (?) 1691. 

1692. Epitome of Ecclesiastical History, &c. 8vo. 
Senden, J. Bush, at the Black Boy on London Bridge, 
OYz. 

1695. Montelion (black letter), Knight of the Oracle. 
Small 4to. Printed by W. Thackeray on London Bridge, 
1695. There was a quarto edition of Montelion published 
(where ?) in 1680. There was a 12mo. edition published 
(where!) c/r. 1720. There are two undated London Bridge 
editions of Parismus, valiant Prince of Bohemia—a small 
4to. and a 12mo.— apparently of the seventeenth century. 
The quarto was printed at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge. 

1696. Cocker’s Arithmetic. Printed by J. R. for Eben. 
Tracey at the Three Bibles on London Bridge. Mnr. 
Grorce Porter has in his library copies of nine other 
editions of Cocker published by Eben. Tracey, up to the 
thirty-fourth edition in 1716." H. Tracy, at the Three 
Bibles, published the thirty-fifth edition in 1718, and the 
forty-second in 1825. H. & J. Tracy published the 
thirty-ninth edition in 1822, The forty-fourth edition 
was published, without date, by Edw. Midwinter at the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge. 

1704. A Discourse of the Four Last Things, viz., 
Death, Judgment, Hell, Heaven, &c. 12mo. London, 
printed by W. Ouley for J. Blare at the sign of the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge, 17/4. 

1708. Historie and Destruction of Troy. Small 4to. 
Printed by E. T'racey on London Bridge. See editions 
of 1663 and 1684, 

1710. Collection of Six New Delightful Novels—1. The 
Unlucky Fair One; or, Amours of Milistrate and Pra- 
zimene. 2. Three Ingenious Spanish Novels. 3. 
Cynthia; or, Tragical Account of Unfortunate Loves, 
12mo, Printed on London Bridge, 1710. Publisher (?) 
F. Hodges, of the Looking Glass on London Bridge, pub- 
lished Cynthia as a separate 12mo. volume. 

1711. “ If any Author that is absent desires to have 
the Press accurately corrected according to his Copy, 
whether it be English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, or French, 


Jet the Printer leave the sheets at Mr. Cliffe’s, at the | 





Mz. Porrer does not give any from the forty-seventh 
edition, published in 1734. 





Bible and Three Crowns, in Cheapside, Mr. Phillips at 
the Black Bull in Cornhill, over against Sweeting's 
Alley, or Mr. Tracy at the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge, and it shall be done with all possible care and 
despatch by a Person well-read in Arts and Languages, 
who may be heard of #t all these Booksellers’ as occasion 
shall require.”"— The Post Man, Sept. 27, 1711. 

1712. History of Valentine and Orson, the Two Sons 
of the Emperor of Greece. 4to. E. Tracey, at the Three 
Bibles on London Bridge, 1712. 

1714. This day is published an Elzevir pocket edition 
of the Amorous Widow; or, Wanton Wife: a Comedy. 
Written by Mr. Betterton. Price ls. Printed for A. 
Bettesworth at the Red Lyon on London Bridge, R. 
Gosling at the Mitre and Crown, and E. Curll at the 
Dial and Bible against St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street ; where may be had The Gentleman Accomptant ; 
or, the Mystery of Accounts Unfolded. Shewing the 
usefulness thereof, and the Frauds of Stock Jobbing 
Detected. Done by a Person of Honour. Price, plain, 
4s.: gilt, 5s 

1714. Morten Abridg’d; or, a Compendium of the 
Seventh Edition of his Treatise, &c. Also sold by 
Bettesworth on London Bridge. 

1715. Cocker’s Dictionary. Thirty-third edition. 
Printed for T. Norris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge, C. Brown at the Crown in Newgate Street, and A. 
Bettesworth at the Red Lyon in Paternoster Row, 1715. 

1719. The English Rogue; or, Witty Extravagant 
described in the Life of Meriton Latroon, &c. By R 
Head. 12mo. Printed on London Bridge, 1719. This 
is an abridgment. The original edition was published in 
four volumes in 1671-80 (Lowndes). 

720, London Jests; or, a Collection of the Choicest 
Joques and Repertees, &c. Thos, Norris, at the Looking 
Glass on London Bridge, 1720. 

1721. John Reynolds’s Garden of Love and Royal 
Flower of Fidelity. 12mo. J. Norris on London Bridge, 

721. TT. Norris, of the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge, published the Country Man’s Treasure, showing 
the Nature, Causes, and Cure of all Diseases incident to 
Cattle, with Plain Rules and Methods of Improving 
Arable and Pasture Land; to which is added the Arts 
of Hawking, Hunting, Angling, &c. By J. Lambert. 
18mo. 

1722. G. Markham’s The Gentleman’s Accomplished 
Jockey, with the Compleate Horseman and Approved 
Farrier. 12mo. Printed at the Three Bibles on London 
Bridge, 1722. 

1722. W. (not John) Stow’s Remarks on London: 
being an exact Survey of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark and the Suburbs, Alphabetically Digested. 
12mo0. Looking Glass. London Bridge, 1722. 

1722. Antiquities of London and Westminster: being 
an Account of whatsoever is Ancient, Curious, or Re- 
markable. By N. B. Printed by H, Tracey at the Three 
Bibles on London Bridge, 1722, 

1723. Memoirs of the Antiquities of Great Britain re- 
lating to the Reformation, &c., The Holy Maid of Kent, 
Bede, Matthew Paris, Fair Rosamond, Friars Bacon and 
Bungey, Amount of Church Plate, Jewels, &c., seized. 
12mo. Printed on London Bridge, 1723. Published by(?) 

1724. The Mariner’s Jewel; or, a Pocket Companion 
for the Ingenious. By James Lane, Mathematician, 
sixth edit., corrected and enlarged. London. Printed for 
H. and J. Tracy at the Three Bibles on London Bridge. 
12mo. 1724. To which is annexed Tracy's complaint 
that John Stuart had borrowed his sign and pirated his 


ae , | Baleam of Chili, 
editions. Mr. Crank does not give any of these, and | 
| the Devil. Printed for H. P., and sold by H, Tracey on 
| London Bridge. 


There is an undated edition of B. Keach’s War with 
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1743. Aristotle's Works complete. The Complete 
Masterpiece, &c. Svo. Printed for A. Bolesworth and sold 
by J. Hodges at the Looking Glass on London Bridge, 1733. 

1737. The whole Life and Merry Exploits of Bold 
Robin Hood, Earl of Huntingdon, 12mo. By the above 
publisher, 1737. 

1739. History of Succulent Plants containing the 
Aloes, Ficoids, Torch Thistles, Melon Thistles, &c. By 
R. Bradley. 4to. By the same publisher, 1739. 

An undated publication of J. Hodges is Cynthia, with 
the Tragical Account of the Unfortunate Loves of Merlin 
and Desdemona, &c. 12mo. Printed for R. Ware at the 
Sun and Bible in Amen Corner; C. Hitch at the Red 
Lyon in Paternoster Row, and J, Hodges, at the Look- 
ing Glass on London Bridge. 

In the above, James Hodges advertises, A Full and 
Compleat History of the Lives, Robberies, and Murders 
of all the notorious Highwaymen that have been in 
Eng'and, Scotland, France, and Ireland since the Reign 
of William the Conqueror to this present time, &c. 

The following is probably also one of Hodges’s publica- 
tions :—The most Famous History of the Learned Fryer 
Bucon, &e. 4to. London. Printed at the Sign of the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge, n.d. 

J. Hodges was a very active publisher of literary 
emall-ware at this time. | find that in 1739 he brought 
out, generally in conjunction with other smal! pampblet- 
sellers, the following :—Arithmetick in Whole Numbers, 
by J. Hewitt; The Young Clerk's Magazine; A Philoso- 
phical Account of the Works of Nature, second edit., by R. 
Bradley, T.R.8,; The Pious Soul's Delight, by W. Tanaon; 
Peruvian Tales, vol. iii.; Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, 
by Messrs. Bellamy, vol. i.; the fifteenth edition of Vade 
Mecum, or the Necessary Pocket Companion; The 
Student's Law Dictionary; A Collection of 128 Select 
Observations in Surgery, from the French of M. Saviard. 

1740. Life and Reign of Peter the Great. Published 
by J. Hodges at the Looking Glass on London Bridge. 
Price 3s. 

1741. Look ere You Leap; or, a History of the Lives 
and Intrigues of Lewd Women, Arraignment of their 
Vices, Character of a Good Woman, &c. 12mo. For 
T. Harris on London Bridge, 1741. 

1744. Reprint of The True History of the Life and 
Sudden Death of Old John Overs, the Rich Ferry-Man 
of London: showing how he lost his Life by his own 
Covetousness. And of his Daughter Mary, who Caused 
the Church of St. Mary Overs in Southwark to be Built; 
and of the Building of London Bridge. 8vo. London. 
Printed for T. Harris at the Looking Glass on London 
Bridge; and sold by C. Corbet at Addison’s Head in 
Fleet Street, 1744. Price Six Pence. 

1748. Cocker’s Arithmetic, the Fifty-second Edition. 
Printed for R. Ware at the Bible and Sun, in Amen 
Corner ; C. Hitch at the Red Lion, in Paternoster Row: 
and J. Hodges at the Looking Glass, over against St. 
Magnus Church, London Bridge.—See editions of 1678, 
1696, and 1685, 

1749. I have a detached title-page, Glory or Gravity 
Essential and Mechanical. Wherein the Objects and 
Articles of the Christian Faith are exhibited; as they 
were originally and successively reveal’d, Hieroglyphi- 
cally by representation in Figures. And as Words were 
adapted to, and Letters revealed to record the Ideas of 
those Figures, the words are so explained, and each by 
the other illustrated. With some Account of the Origin 
and Present State of the Doctrine of the Adversary. By 
J.H. Vol. vi., 8vo. London. Printed for J. Hodges 
at the Looking Glass, over against St. Magnus’s Church, 





London Bridge, 1749. 
1752. Ogilby and Morgan's Pocket Book of the Roads | 
was advertised as printed for J. Hodges and others. 


1757. Seven Sermons by Robert Russell, of Wadhurst, 
in Sussex. 18mo. Printed by J. Hodges, on London 
Bridge, 1757. 

1759. History of Guy, Earl of Warwick, containing a 
full and true Account of his Many Fameus and Valiant 
Actions, remarkable and brave exploits and noble and 
renowned victories, his Courtship of the fair Phaelice, 
and his many difficulties to obtain her Love, 12mo, 
Looking Glass on London Bridge, 1759. 

1760. The Delightful, Princely, and Entertaining 
History of the Gentle Craft; Adorn’d with Pictures 
suitable to each story. 12mo. 8S. Crowder & Company, 
London Bridge, 1760, 

1760. Coffee-House Jests, &c. l2mo. By the same 
publishers. 

In December, 1760, notice was given to the 
people on the west side of London Bridge to quit 
their premises “‘ by the 25th of March next,” with 
a view to the demolition of the buildings. 

A few notes upon Artists and Art on the old 
bridge must be reserved for another article. 

CALCUTTENSIS. 


Ben Jonson’s CeNstRE ON SHAKSPEARE.—A 
recent writer on the authorship of Shakespeare 
fancies he sees in Ben Jonson’s notes De Shake- 
speare Nostrati evidence of the writer’s conscious- 
ness that Shakespeare was not the author of the 
works attributed to him. In particular he calls 
attention to the studiedly obscure remark, “ His 
wit was in his own power; would that the rule of 
it had been sotoo!” It certainly might seem at 
first sight that whatever was in Shakespeare’s own 
power was subject to his rule, and that the tule 
of it must have been as much in his own power as 
the wit itself. The implication supposed to lurk 
in the remark is, that the wit was in the power of 
one man—the real author—while the rule of it 
was in that of another—the seeming author. But 
I note that Ben’s words are sufficiently plain with- 
out all this refinement of “reading between the 
lines.” If, as Ben asserts, Shakespeare’s wit 
flowed with such ease that it needed a restraint 
beyond himself, as Augustus said of Haterius (or 
Aterius), it would not be incorrect to say that 
though Shakespeare’s pregnant wit was in his own 
power to let out or keep in, once let out it was too 
masterful for him, and (according to Ben’s view) 
the regulation or “rule” of it was not in his 
power ; and the product would have been all the 
better if it had been. The context fully bears out 
this view. ©. M. I. 


Curious Entrizs 1x Otp Rapnor RecisTers. 
—The earliest register begins March 25, 1682. 
Births, marriages, and burials are perfectly illegible 
from 1695 to 1705. 

©1707. June y* 20%, Baptized Philip y* son of John 
Stephens of Walton, a glover, and Hanna his wife. 
(Mr. Whiting of Kington baptized him without my 
knowledge.) I having taken Physic that day is y* reason 


| of y* misplacing of y* name. 
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“1714. February y* 3°. Baptized William y* son of 
Reese Bevan, of y* Ditch-held, Labourer or Transelator, 
and Anne his wife. 

“1717. December 29th, Buried a stranger. Hugh 
Evans, a stranger, died suddenly; came from St. 
James’s Parish in London, a chairman or sedan man, 
poor. 

“1718. December 20%, Buried Catherine, y* wife of 
Hugh Morris, buried from John Davies’s...... who brought 
y® corps to y* church at Sunsetting without giving notice 
to me of its coming to y* church till twelve or one o'clock 
y* next day, so y* corps by his negligence lay all night 
in y® Church unburied. 

“1719. May 10%, Baptized Robert y* son of Robert 
Hollins of y* Lake, and Jane y* supposed wife of him 
(enquire into it). Enquire about y* marriage. 

“1720. July 17%, Baptized Anne y* daughter of 
Joseph Goodeer, of Old Radnor, a Wagoner or a Gallier, 
and Mary his wife. 

1722. October y® 4», Buried a stranger, Ruana 
Owens. She went into a Barn...... and in a few daies 
she died. 

“1723. October y* 20t, Baptised Anne, y* daughter 
of Anne Bynane. She has bin faulty before and never 
punished, which is y* great cause of so many ill livers. 
[* Baptised Spurius ’ in margin of register. ] 

1723. December y* 27", Baptized John, y® son of 
John Powel (alias Johny Sir John), and Jane his wife. 

“1728. April 24th, Memorandum, Hugh y* son of 
Catherine Birch, of Kinnerton’s Common, was privately 
baptized y* 3° of February last past, being y" sick was 
Brought to y* xch this day to satisfie y* congregation y* 
y® true form of Baptisme was by me privately performed. 
{* Memorandum Spurius” in margin of register. ] 

“ June 28'», Buried John Powel, of y* 4 stones, Hus- 
bandman, by Mr. Williams, Rector of New Radnor, w" 
I was at Hereford, and yt day y* key of y* steeple was 
taken out of Pains pocket, and Turner has it and will 
not restore it, and told me y* if any one did open y* 
door or I sh‘ doe it he w' hang me, and yt I had nothing 
to doe with the Bells. A Sermon gave by Mr. Williams. 

“1728. Aug. 18. Elizabeth Birch was brought to y* 
xch to be signed with y® signe of y* cross, and to satisfie 
y* congregation y‘ all was well done as it is directed by 
y® Rubrick. 

“1730. July y* 5th, Baptized Margaret, y* daughter 
of Elioner Prees, a wicked offender. She stands excom- 
municated for many years. 

“1735. December 3°. Buried Alice Meredith at 
Ednoll, to which place she was carried by......and was 
left in y* chapel yt night before without giveing timely 
notice, and y* next morning y*......came and begged 
pardon for so acting. 

“1736, 9 January. Baptized Thomas, y° son of...... 
Henry Edwins, ye...... father is a Translator or Cobler. 

“1738. January ye 30%, Married by Banns, James 
+ a wont catcher, and Margaret Lewis, both of this 

arish.” 


The word “gallier” for a waggoner is still used 
by some of the old people in old Radnor parish. 
There is a long entry inserted in the year 1727 to 
show how the vicar, John Sayer, was insulted by 
several persons at a funeral. The office of sexton 
had for above eighty years been undertaken by 
the clerk, until this year, when Howell Lewis, who 
appears to have been of some position, made his 
“unckle” sexton, and also appointed him to be “ y* 
whipper of dogs out of y* church, for w® services 
he order’d five shillings.” The only dictionary 





in which I have seen the word “translator” ex- 
plained as above is Bailey’s. Is it often found in 
this sense? “Wont” is the common word in 
Radnorshire for a mole. Whence is it derived ? 
M.A.Oxon. 


Curious Encuisn THEeotocicat Books, SEvEN- 
TEENTH Century.—The following list of titles of 
some curious old books is extracted from a cata- 
logue affixed to an edition of Hammond’s Anno- 
tations and Paraphrase, 1659:— 


The Dispatcher dispatch’d, in answer to a Roman 
Catholick book, entituled, Schism Dispatch’d. By Dr. 
Hammond. 

The Lifelesnesse of Life on the hitherside of Immor- 
tality, with a timely caveat against procrastination, By 
Mr. Thomas Pierce, Rector of Brington. 

“Iepa Adxpva. Ecclesi Anglicane Suspiria, The 
Tears, Sighs, complaints and Prayers of the Church of 
England: setting forth her former constitution, com- 
pared with her present condition ; also the visibie causes 
and probable Cures of her Distempers. By John 
Gauden, D.D., of Bocken, in Essex. 

Coena quasi eo1v7). The New Enclosure broken down, 
or the Lord’s Supper laid open in common, By Will. 
Morrice, Esq., of Worrington [Werrington] in Devon, 

A pathetical perswasion to pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem. 

The Dippers dipt, or the Anabaptists Duck’d and 
plung’d over Head and Ears, By Daniel Fearley, D.D. 

A discourse of Auxiliary Beauty, or artificial hands 
omenesse (sic) betwixt two Ladies in point of conscience. 

Pious thoughts vented in Pithy Ejaculations, 

The Saints Honey Comb. 

The grand conspiracy of the members against the 
mind, of the Jews against their king. 

Devotion digested. By Peter Samwayes. 

White Salt, or a sober correction of a mad world, on 
some well wishes to goodnesse. By Jo. Sherman, B.D 

The Devil of Mascon, or a true relation of what an 
unclean spirit did and said at Mascon in Burgundy, 
attested by several persons of Eminency both for Learn- 
ing and Piety. 

The exemplary lives and memorable acts of the 9 most 
worthy women of the world. 3 Jews, 3 Gentiles, 3 Xians, 
3y Thos. Heywood. 

H. DELEvINGNE. 


“HONOURS SHOULD CHANGE MANNERS.” — The 
proverb as above, “Honours should change man- 
ners ” (Camden, Remains, p. 125, Lond., 1870), or, 
“ Honours change manners” (Ray, in Bohn’s Pro- 
verbs, p. 103, Lond., 1855), has no counterpart in the 
Adagia of Erasmus ; but it is derived from ancient 
sources. Helinandus has, “Sed cum ad digni- 
tates vel potencias perveniunt, oppositum operantur 
et verificatur in eis proverbium : honores mutant 
mores” (Gesta Rom., 205, App. ix. p. 317, Berl., 
1872). Polydore Vergil, in his <Adagia, has, 
“ Honores mutant mores ” (prov. ccii. p. 89, Basil., 
1541). Butin his Hist. Angl., with reference to 
Henry V., he says, using the proverb in the form 
in which it appears in Camden, u.s., “ Hic vir, hic 
fuit, qui a primo docuit honores, ut est in pro- 
verbio, debere mutare mores” (lib. xxii. init. 
p. 560, Lugd. Bat., 1651). Ep. MarsHALL, 
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Brack Mait.—In his Gaelic Etymology 
(Triibner, 1877) Dr. Charles Mackay derives mail 
from the Gaelic mal, a tax. How is black to be 
accounted for? I have seen several explanations 
of it, and to these I wish to add one which lately 
occurred tome. A chief and his clan owned a 
glen or strath, say six or ten miles long. A large 
drove of cattle had to pass through it. In doing 
so they would in a few minutes do a great deal of 
damage to the road ; also, as I have often seen in 
my native Perthshire, they have a way of darting 
off the road into any field of growing corn, and in 
a few minutes doing damage to the value of as 
many pounds, These fields were perhaps unfenced, 
or if there was a fence, it possibly was too weak to 
resist the rush of these hungry cattle. In a hill 
country it is more trouble to keep roads in toler- 
able repair than it is where the ground is more 
level. A road goes along a steep hill-side, and in 
winter many burns or small streams come down 
and damage the highway ; a number of bridges 
are thus to be desired. These may be small, of one 
arch only; on the upper side not much masonry is 
required, but on the lower side a good deal of 
masons’ work is needed if the hill-side is steep. If 
I remember right, on the old coach road from 
Dunkeld north to Blair Athol in twenty miles 
there are eighteen bridges. Since black mail has 
eeased to be levied by Highlanders, the expression 
has got an unfavourable reputation ; but looking 
at it from a Highland point of view, I think the 
reader will agree with me that toa great extent 
it corresponded to the plan of tolls. Where would 
be the best place for the chief to levy this toll? At 
the outlet of the glen, if it was narrow, would be a 
suitable place, but much better would be one at 
the upper end, still better one half way along. If 
there was a pass there it would answer well—where 
there was a narrow passage between two steep 
hills or between a steep hill and the river. The 
Gaelic for a pass is bealach; the ch is not soft, it is 
sounded like ch in loch as the Scot pronounces it ; 
people south of the Tweed suffer from an imper- 
fection of utterance making them incapable of 
sounding ch—they sound it like k. Bealach sounded 
quickly soon becomes blach, and this sounded in- 
correctly becomes black. I may be wrong, but I 
think that black mail means the toll offered, col- 
lected, or taken at the pass. 

Taomas Stratton, M.D.Edin. 

Devonport, Devon. 


A curiovs Boox-piate.—I think a notice of a 
most curious book-plate in my possession may 
interest the general reader as well as the collector. 
It is pasted inside the cover of a copy of The 
Whole Duty of Man, London, 1749. It measures 
Gh in. in depth and 3$in. in width, and is sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border, the inner portion 
ef which is continued down the centre for three 


| 





inches, and also divides the plate transversely 
across the middle, so that the upper half is divided 
into two compartments. The dexter division con- 
tains this inscription in letter-press :— 

“The | Noble Art| and | Mystery | of | Printing | 
was first invented | by | John Guttenburgh | a soldier of 
Mentz | in the year 1440.” 

The sinister :-— 

**The | Noble Art! and Mystery | of | Printing | was 
brought first | into England | by | Simon Islip, | in the 
year 1471.” 

Below this and across the whole face of the plate 
is printed the following:— 
* Blest Art! by which to distant Empire led, 

We view dark Scenes, and Talk with Heroes dead; 

Whence Tully lives, whence Homer's Known to Fame, 

Till time shall be no more—preserve THIS NAME.” 
Here the plate is again crossed transversely by the 
same kind of border, and in the compartment thus 
formed at the bottom is printed, “ William Griffin, 
printed May the 30th, 1754.” At the end of the 
book are written in ink the dates of the birth and 
death of Joseph Field and the birth of Sarah 
Field, viz., 1735, 1793, and 1739. In a modern 
hand is a pencil note, “ William Griffin was mama’s 
great-grandfather.” W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


“ An County Gvuy.”—I should like to know the 
date of the publication of the music of this once 
well-known air, sung originally by the late 
Dowager Countess of Essex when Miss Catherine 
Stephens. The words of the song are, as is well 
known, to be found in Quentin Durward (chap. iv.), 
published in 1823, and it is not at all a singular 
instance of the many charming pieces of poetry 
interspersed throughout the prose writings of Sir 
Walter Scott. He pleasantly gives expression to 
“the wish being father to the thought,” in regard 
to the little chanson: “ But such scraps of old 
poetry have always had a sort of fascination for 
us; and as the tune is lost for ever—unless 
Bishop happens to find the notes, or some lark 
teaches Stephens to warble the air,” &c. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae CHannet Tonnet.—L’Ancienne Jone- 
tion de lAngleterre & la France, by Nicolas 
Desmarets, the prize essay of the Académie 
d’Amiens for the year 1751, will be read with 
pleasure by those interested in the subject. A 
reprint of it, with the original map, showing the 
then estimated depth of the sea all along the 
Channel, was published by Liseux of Paris in 
1875. My copy of the latter is at the service of 
any reader of “N. & Q.” who would like to 

ruse it. ALPHONSE EsTOcLer. 

St. Mary's College, Peckham, 


A Rapip Taw, 1607.—The following extracts, 
taken from a MS. at Stoneleigh Abbey in the 
handwriting of Sir Thomas Leigh, Kt. and Bart., 
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temp. Jac. I., may be of interest. The rapid thaw 
of 1607 has a parallel in that of January, 1881 :— 

“1607. In this yeare theare was A continewall froste 
for the spase of 8 weakes togeather & in sooe greate An 
extremety that the moste parte of the Rivers in eayvery 
plase was frosen uppe And the Thames of London frosen 
over in shouche [such] sorte as they keapte vitelinge 
Showpes on it & the pepell passed over it as Abon- 
dantly as they dyd in London Straytes all w Eayse 
[ice] was wasted & gone uppon the thames sooe 
soddenly that in 3 dayes theare was no more to be sene 
theayer then if no froste at all ad byne theare that 
wynter.” 

** A° 1608. On Midsomer Eayve theare was sooe greate 
a fludde that in most coiitries all theare watter 
medowes weayre overflowed and theayre grasse mouche 


spoyled.” 
G. L. G. 


NAME PRINTED IN A Book, with THE Dare. 
—By the courtesy of Mr. Madan I have seen in 
the Bodleian, in MS. Laud. Miscell. 602, a collection 
of early English treatises, a name in printing type, 
apparently stamped, with an early date : “ Robert 
Hedrington his Bookes, 1577.” The evenness of 
the line makes it appear that the letters were set 
in a frame, not stamped separately. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


VERSES AT THE Becinnine or Recisters.— 
From Caister-next-the-Sea, Norfolk :— 

“ Transivere patres : simul hinc transibimus omnes. 
In cxlo patriam, Qui bene transit, habet. 
Joha’nes Gibson hujus 
Kcclesiz Rector 

Anno Dom: 1667.” 
J. J. Ravey, DD. 


Great Yarmouth. 


@ueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


WestTenHancer.—There are few manors (at any 
rate, so far from London) the names of which are 
better known than that of Westenhanger, near 
Hythe, it having been till lately the nearest railway 
station to that town, for which it is now the junc- 
tion station. Westenhanger, formerly a separate 
parish, was afterwards united to that of Stan- 
ford. Some guide-books express astonishment at the 


Du Cange was considered by the late great French 
| philologist, M. Littré to be very probable. He 
derives it from the Low Latin angarium, a station 
| for couriers to put up their horses, the word being 
| originally Persian, but passing into the Greek as 
tiyyapos=a courier, whence it was transferred to 
the Latin of the empire in a slightly altered 
sense, angaria being posting-houses for the couriers 
bearing imperial despatches. Littré adds :— 
**Schelerapprouve cette étymologie; Diez la conteste ; 
et Chevallet cherche l’origine de hangar dans l'allemand 
hangen, étre suspendu. L'étymologie de Du Cange reste 
trés-vraisemblable; cependant, en des textes du quin- 
zieme siécle, on le trouve écrit hangardum, hangardium.”’ 
Perhaps some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can throw 
| some further light upon the subject. The name of 
this small but well-known village in Kent, and the 
French word hangar=coach-house, or, as Littré 
explains it, “ remise ouverte de différents cétés, et 
destinée & abriter les chariots, les instruments de 
labourage, les outils,” &c., may perhaps help mu- 
tually to explain each other. Westenhanger was 
on the road from Monks Horton (where was a 
famous priory, founded by Robert de Vere, Con- 
stable of England, and his wife in the early part 
of the reign of Henry II.) to Lymne and Hythe. 
On the other hand, it is not easy to see any con- 
nexion between the name of this place and the 
German word hangen=to hang. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Ropert Orcnarp.—Is anything known of 
Robert Orchard, sometime of No. 34, Greek Street, 
Soho, grocer and tea dealer, also of Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts? At different times I have come 
into possession of the following engravings :—(1.) 
His ex-libris, a very well executed one, 
showing a shield with the following charges: Az., 
a chevron argent between three pears (or figs?) 
proper, two over one; motto, “In God is my 
trust”; «a weil designed wreath above and at 
both sides of shield; name, Robert Orchard. 
(2.) The same plate, but with the inscription 
altered, the trade and addresses being given at 
full length, so that the engraving is now a trades- 
man’s card. (3.) A representation on a very 
small scale of the obverse and reverse of a token 
or medal ; obverse, the trade address and occupa- 
tion and profile portrait of Orchard ; reverse, a 
perspective view of the house and shop, and 
similar legend to that on the obverse. The name 





change of name of the manor from Ostenhanger to 
Westenhanger, but Hasted shows clearly enough 
that this arose from “its having been divided and 
in the hands of separate owners.” He further tells 
us that “its ancient and more proper name was 
Le Hangre, as appears by the register of the 
monastery of St. Augustine.” I presume that this 
word “hangre” is a misspelling of hangar, the 
word being adopted as French, though not origin- | 
ally such. The etymology given of this word by’ 


and address of Orchard are also engraved outside 
the medals. (4.) (And this is the print which 
leads me to make the inquiry) a very fine mezzotint 
portrait, measuring, with inscription beneath, 
llin. by 8in., drawn by David Gowers, en- 
graved by W. Barnard. The portrait is that of a 
young man with light and curly hair and rounded 
features, dressed in (blue?) coat with metal 
buttons and velvet collar, white waistcoat, 
cravat, frilled shirt, high shirt collar—in short, 
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that of a beau or buck of the period. The 
inscription is as follows:—‘ Robert Orchard 
_ of arms and motto as on ex-libris], No. 34, 

reek Street, corner of Church Street, Soho, 
London, grocer and tea dealer, and at Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts, manufacturer of chocolate and cocoa 
on a new and improved principle. Wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation. Published by Robert 
Orchard [the name a fac-simile of his autograph], 
May, 1803.” The print is an extremely fine one, 
with excellent effect of light and shade; the 

rtrait a speaking likeness, I should say,—full 
ace, and the lips slightly parted ; and one cannot 
but ask, Who was the grocer and tea dealer who, 
either for trade purposes or to satisfy his egotistical 
or vain impulses, thus became the publisher of his 
own very meritorious portrait; and was his 
somewhat novel enterprise successful in a pecu- 
niary sense? I do not find Barnard, the engraver’s 
name, in Stanley’s Bryan. 

J. Exror Hopexry. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Strr Jonn Currton anp Lapy Marcaret 
Ta.noyrs, a.p. 1579.—Among the marriages re- 
corded in the Colyton church register I extract 
the following :— 

“ 1579.—John Cleftown of Harrenton of the Countye 

of Southfolk Knyghte,—was wedded unto the Ryght 
Honorable the Ladye Margerette Taylboyes of Collo- 
combe, wydo: the xx daye of Julye.” 
In 1581 appears the marriage of his servant, 
William Symonds, who is described as “the 
servaunt of the Ryght Worshipfull Syr John 
Clyfton Knyght, of Currirnell.” The writing just 
at this period is very defective and difficult to 
read, and the orthography endlessly varied. I 
have made it out as nearly as possible. “ Collo- 
combe” is Colcombe, the ancient residence of the 
Courtenays, situate close to Colyton. It was 
escheated to the Crown at the death of Henry 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, and between that 
event and its subsequent occupation by the Poles, 
who purchased the property and still hold it, the 
house (or castle as it is termed) was tenanted by 
various occupants, Lady Margaret Talboys being 
one; she afterwards moved to Mohuns-Ottery, 
another old seat near, belonging to the Carews, 
whose heiress at that time had married a Southcott 
and did not occupy it. I should be very glad if 
some reader of “N. & Q.” could say who these 
worthies described above were. W. H. H. R. 

{Qy. Clifton of Barrington, co. Somerset. Cf. Burke, 
Gen. Armory, 1878, s.v. | 


“ A SERMOND MADE BEFORE THE KyncE nays 
Hycuyes at Rrcuemunte upron Goop Frrpay, 
1536. By Johan Longlond, Bysshope of Lincoln. 
Printed by Tho. Pityt."—The copy of the above 
book now before me is unfortunately imperfect, 
and I shall feel much obliged if any one can kindly 





tell me in what library a perfect copy exists. There 

is not one in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 

or Cambridge University Library. R. Sivxer, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Joun Moore, Bisnor or Norwicu.—Of what 
family was this Bishop of Norwich, who wrote a 
book about deer? He died circa 1713 or 1714, 
Where did he come from, what arms did he bear, 
and what family did he leave? I shall be obliged 
to any of your readers who will answer these 
queries. 

Bishop Keene or Caester anp Ery.— Where 
did Bishop Keene come from? He was Bishop 
of Chester circa 1750. He married a daughter of 
Lancelot Andrews, Esq. What preferment did he 
hold before he was consecrated bishop, and what 
relations had he on either paternal or maternal or 
wife’s side? Any information I shall be obliged 
for. Is there any register, analogous to our present 
Clergy List, which will tell the ordination of 
clergymen 150 years ago? Surely there must be 
some record of ordinations. Can any reader 
suggest where to seek such information ? 

C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 

[ You should apply to the registrar of the diocese as to 
the existence of a record of ordinations. } 


“Tne Poetic Mrrror.”—Who was the author? 
The editor writes:— 

“ A number of years have now elapsed since he first 
conceived the idea of procuring something original from 
each of the principal living bards of Britain, and pub- 
lishing those together, judging that such a work, how- 
ever small, could not fail of forming a curiosity in litera- 
ture. On applying to them all personally or by letter, 
he found the greater part of them entered into his 
views.” 

It is indeed a “curiosity,” evidently written by 
himself after the style of Rejected Addresses. It 
professes to contain poems by Byron, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Hogg, Coleridge, Southey, and Wilson. 
The editor concludes the preface, “ He hopes at no 
distant period to lay before the world another 
volume, at least more diversified than the present.” 
Who was he, and was “another volume” pub- 
lished ? My copy was printed for Longman & Co., 
1816. Wma. FREELOVvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Concuourst or Conceruvrst, co. Kent.—It is 
mentioned, I think in Hasted’s Kent, that this 
family (who bore for arms Az., three congers’ 
heads erased or) were seated at Congerhurst from 
the times of the Danes, and that a pedigree was 
recorded in the Heralds’ Visitation of 1586 (?). 
Mildred, daughter and heiress of George Cong- 
hurst, married Thomas Scott, of High Halden, and 
conveyed the estates to that family. I should be 
very glad to obtain a pedigree and learn more of 
the Conghurst family. C. Moor. 
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paBoNEs OF THE Paixces MvurpERED IN THE 


Tower.—Camden states (Brit., Middlesex, vol. i. 
col. 386, Lond., 1782):— 

“Their bodies |Edward the Fifth’s and his brother's, 
the Duke of York's), tho’ some have written [Con. of 
Harding's Chron.], that they were put into a leaden 
coffin and cast into the black deeps near the Thames 


mouth by Sir Robert Brackenbury’s priest, were found 
July 17, 1074, by some workmen who were employed to 
take up the steps leading into the chapel of the White 
Tower, which in all probability was the first and only 
lace they were deposited in. Their bones, except some 
ew of them, sent to the Museum at Oxford [Catal. MS. 
Muszi Ashmoleani Oxon. ], were commanded, Anno 1678, 
by King Charles the Second to be translated thence, and 
decently inter'd here [Westminster Abbey], under a 
curious altar of black and white marble.” 
What became of the bones of the princes, as alleged, 
which were sent to Oxford? Where are the bones, 
if anywhere, preserved? I have often been to the 
Ashmolean, and have no recollection of their being 
shown there. Ep, MarsHatt, 


“Cuemcirs”: “ Le Quanpe.”—In a demise of 
lands dated 32 Henry VI. these two words occur. 
(an any one tell me what they mean? I give the 
passages in which they occur as a guide: “Itm 
tres rode tre cum chemcirs simul iacent”; “ Itm 
vna di’a acra tre iacet iux’ le Quabbe.” 

F, A, Biaypes. 

Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 

[For “ Quob,” see “N. & Q,,”" 6S, ii, 347, 494; ili. 
215, 377. | 

A Latin Bistez, 1520.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me about an old folio Latin 
Bible, printed at Nuremberg 1520, illustrated 
with prints something after the style of A. Diirer ? 

F, A. Extior, 


Tue East Inpia Company’s Barnce.— Where 
can I find any account of this barge, and when 
and where was it last known to exist? A friend 
tells me he saw it in the East India Docks above 
fifty years ago. Where can I see a painting, 
drawing, or engraving of it? C. Masoy. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Heratpic.—I have in my possession a piece of 
parchment (11 in. x 7 in.), whereon are painted the 
following arms: Ar., two bars sa., on a canton of 
the second a cinquefoilor. Theshield is surmounted 
by the helmet of an esquire on which is a crest- 
wreath without crest. Are these the arms of the 
family of Farr? or if not, can any of your readers 
inform me to what family they belong ? 

Frep. C. Frost. 

Teignmouta, 


Pivratity ofr Woritps.— What is the literature | 


bearing on the plurality of worlds? I know of the 
works Plurality of Worlds and More Worlds 
than One, also Swedenborg’s fantastic book, On 
the Earths in our Solar System, with an Account 


| of their Inhabitants. M. Flammarion’s recent 
work on astronomy approaches the subject from 
a scientific standpoint. There have been several 
books from time to time of a confessedly comic 
character. Kepler wrote on this subject also. A 
bibliography of this class of works would be of 
much interest. W. S. LS. 


Syncretism.—I should be greatly obliged to 
any reader of “N. & Q.” who would give me 
some account of this phase of religious philosophy 
in France, with references to the best sources of 
information and an explanation of the name, the 
Greek derivatur of which is sufficiently obvious. 

Cc. M. L 


“Tae Goy.”—A piece of meadow land on the 
banks of the Wye, immediately in front of the 
eastern entrance to Chepstow Castle, is called 
“The Guy.” What is the probable signification 
of this name ? 

Srowey anp Stow Bati.—A hill situated be- 
tween Cutcombe and Timberscombe, in Somerset- 
shire, is called “Stowey Ball”; and on the other 
side of the Bristol Channel, near Portskewell, in 
Monmouthshire, there is an inconsiderable eminence 
known as “Stow Ball Hill.” Information as to 
the probable derivation of the name is desired. 

A. E. Lawson Lowe, F.S.A. 


Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow. 


“Domino” as uUsED By Omnrpus ConpucTors, 
—Probably most Londoners have often heard 
’bus conductors cry “ Domino” when an omnibus is 
“full in and out.” Can any explanation be given 
of this? Possibly it may be derived from the 
winner at the game of dominoes calling “ Domino,” 
to signify that the game is won. 

James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Tne “ Ance.us.”—There is no reason to doubt 
that the early morning bell and the curfew were in 
pre-Reformation times used for the morning and 
evening angelus, but are they (or either of them) 
so called in any record? The early bell is usually 
—in churchwardens’ accounts, &c. — called “ the 
day bell,” and the evening one the “curfew,” the 
“ignitegium,” or the “ eight o’clock bell.” 

Tuomas Norts, F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Replies. 


HERALDRY: DIFFERENCING ARMS. 
(6% §S. v. 8.) 

No doubt, in strict accordance with the modern 
rules of cadency, in the case put by J. H. J., 
James, the descendant of Geoffrey (himself a 
| second son), should continue to bear his ancestor’s 





| arms differenced with a crescent, and John, his 
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younger brother (again a second son), should 
charge his ancestor's crescent with another 
for himself. Following out this rule, John’s 
second son should undoubtedly add a third 
crescent upon the others for his arms, I am not 
aware that it is anywhere held necessary to record 
marks of cadency or difference in the College of 
Arms (unless, perhaps, in the rare case of an 
entirely new substitution of arms), these marks 
being merely, and it may be only temporary, 
differences, showing the various descents from a 
common ancestor or grantee, It follows from 
the above that if this rule be carried out in its 
entirety this so-called modern system of differ- 
encing arms must inevitably, in course of time, 
end in confusion, through the constant repetition 
of the same or other like marks of cadency. So 
much was this felt to be the case that even so 
long ago as Sir William Dugdale’s time that 
eminent herald and antiquary entered a strong 
protest against what he called the modern system 
of differencing arms. In the preface to his 
Antient Usage in Bearing Arms, printed at the 
Theatre at Oxford in 1682, he complains that the 
heraldic painters of the time made the same 
marks of cadency that were applicable to a second 
son (for instance) suffice for a grandson and his 
heirs. He further points out that in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth some unjustifiable practices of 
this kind existed, and that in his own time they 
had so far spread, “that if greater care be not 
speedily taken, confusion must inevitably follow, 
and the true use of arms be forgot.” He then 
proceeds to lay down what he considers to be the 
proper mode of differencing arms, and quotes the 
opinions of the great authorities upon the subject, 
Robert Glover (Somerset Herald, temp. Elizabeth), 
Camden, and Sir Henry Spelman, to show that 
the most ancient and correct mode was by sub- 
stituting or augmenting the original arms, or by 
changing their tinctures or some of their charges 
(instances of which he gives), so as to make a 
broad distinction between the arms borne by the 
descendants of the original grantee, He cautions 
his readers who may chance to be younger brothers 
never to hide their differences by putting forth a 
little “cressant” or a peeping “ mollet,” but to 
use some fair large device ; for says he, “ What 
a confusion is it when you shall see the second of 
a second brother, and sometimes an other second 
from him, to cluster one cressant upon an other ; 
many times three or four, one on horseback upon 
another.” Then follows a quotation from Glover's 
De Origine et Antiquitate Armorum, which he 
translates as follows :— 

“With us in England, there hath been a threefold 
Difference observed in Arms; that is to say, of the 
Chiefs or Principals ; for those of Consanguinity ; and of 
Strangers. 

“ The principal Differences are a Labell—the Border. 

“‘ The Differences for such as are of Consanguinity are 


Sar they have succeeded the public will best judge. 





a Crescent, a Mullet, a Martlet,an Annulet, a Flower 
de Lys, and the like, which are called Differences of 
Kinsmen, 

“As to the Differences of Strangers, they were Bar- 
rulets, Bends, Fesses, Cheverons, or capital marks; 
Pales, Quarters, and the like...... 

“ But these Differences having grown out of use now- 
adays younger Sons do not only retain the petty Dis- 
tinctions of Crescent, Mullets, Martlets, Annulets, and 
Flowers, but transmit them to their posterity, whence it 
is that the Distinction and proper knowledg (sic) of 
several Families, which had wont to be perspicuous by 
the bearings in their Arms, is now totally confounded 
and obscured.” 

Dugdale then goes on to quote from Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Aspilagia (Lond., 1654) to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“To the chief of the Family, the intire (sic) Arms 
without any difference do belong, but the younger 
branches are to have their respective Differences, and 
bear them in the midst of the upper part of the Z£sco- 
cheon, according to Lee, which Wriothesley (a Herauld 
of K. Edw. 4th) affirms to be of his devising. 

“To the eldest son, in his father’s lifetime was 
assigned a Label/ of three points ; but if his grandfather 
was living, with five points. 

“ To the second brother...... a Crescent ; to the third 
a Mullet of five points; to the fourth a Wart/let ; to the 
fifth an Annulet ; to the sixth a Flower de Lys. 

“But none of these kinds of Distinctions were used 
amongst the Antients; who studying apparent and per- 
spicuous Differences, often inverted the paternal colour; 
sometimes augmented the particular chardge (stc) in 
the shield; sometimes diminishing the same ; and some- 
times inserting another sort of bearing, especially from 
the mother; but sometimes totally quitting their 
paternal Arms and assuming new. But if the respec- 
tive branches of the family did retain their Ancestor’s 
Arms then they did use apparent and conspicuous 
Differences, either by Labells, Bends, Borders, Quarters, 
Cantons, or the like.” 


I will now proceed to show what Edmondson 
says in reference to the subject in his valuable 
work, A Complete Body of Heraldry, 1780, vol. i. 
p. 168 :— 

“« The several figures or marks of Cadency, which have 
of late years been made use of for the differencing or 
distinction of houses, in order that their degrees of 
descent may be known, are, for the first, the Label ; fos 
the second, a crescent; the third, a Mullet; the fourth, 
a Martlet ; the fifth, an Annulet ; the sixth, a Fleur de 
Lis; the seventh,a Rose; the eighth, a cross moline; 
and for the ninth, a double Quatrefoil. In order to 
denote or mark the first son of the first house, they 
make use of a label on a label ; for the second, a cres- 
cent on a label. These marks are said to have been in- 
vented by some modern heralds, in order that coat- 
armour might descend to posterity with safety. ra 
| she 
italics are mine.}] Certain it is, that those marks of 
distinction, when painted on a shield of arms, are 80 
small, complicated and confused, that at a small distance 
from the eye, they are scarce distinguishable, so that 
the purpose for which they were introduced, is in & 
great measure defeated. Such trifling marks of cadency 
were not used by the ancient heralds. They made 
choice of more conspicuous brizures, and pitched upon 
the border, the bend, and armorial additions and varia- 
tions, as being surer and more visible, as well as more 
intelligible tokens of difference.” 
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Dallaway, in his Inquiries into the Origin and 
Progress of the Science of Heraldry in England, 
1793, p. 378, says :— 

“T¢ was soon discovered, after the introduction of 
persenal coat armour, that the cadets or younger houses, 
required some peculiar distinction from their chief, 
which made the marks of filiation or cadency the most 
ancient variation. Marks of cadency are discriminated 
from each other by nine several modes. 1. Change of 
the tincture of the field. 2. Of the essential figures. 
3. By dividing the field by various partition lines. 4. 
By altering the position of the figures. 5. By diminish- 
ing theirnumber. 6, By increasingthem. 7. By adding 
others to the principal. 8. By quartering. 9. By trans- 
posing. 

* The marks of filiation in modern acceptation were 
given according to the arrangement by Wriothesley and 
Barker, and are placed upon the escocheon in the 
following order, a practice which is now too generally 
neglected. 

** Eldest son, whilst heir apparent, the label. 

“Second brother and his descendants, the crescent 
[and so on to the sixth]. 

«In some instances these have been placed upon each 
other and redoubled to confusion, which has occasioned 
the total omission of them, where the purpose of dis- 
crimination has not been otherwise answered.” 

The author refers further to an ancient authority, 
The Boke of St. Albans, 1486, third part, in which 
appears an account of differencing with “ labellis.” 

To these ancient and high authorities it might 
be considered unnecessary to add anything further, 
more especially as my paper has run to extreme 
limits, but I should like to mention a modern yet 
valuable work, Boutell’s Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular, 1864, in which appears a clear and 
elaborate account of the ancient and modern 
modes of differencing arms, J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple, 


It is good heraldry to charge marks of cadency 
one upon another. James, the eldest son of the 
descendant who died in the year 1712, would in 
vita patris have borne as his mark of cadency the 
original crescent charged with a label ; the second 
son John bearing a crescent upon a crescent. 
Charles, the second son of John, would, as 
J. H. J. assumes, introduce a third crescent into 
his shield. As these marks of cadency become 
integral parts of the heraldic composition, they 
would have to be recorded at the College of Arms. 

W. A. WELLS. 





Mary WvEEN or Scots: THE CoLourR OF HER 
Hair (6% §, iv. 485; v. 114, 218).—All the 
evidence upon this question which has been 
collected seems to show three things: namely, 
that the colour of Queen Mary’s hair when young 
was fair auburn or golden ; that at the time of her 
death it was light grey or almost white ; and that 
during the whole period of her middle life she was 





in the habit of wearing a front, wig, or borrowed 
hair as a covering or ornament ; and, further, that | 
it was her custom to wear wigs of different colours. | 


Knollys, writing to Cecil on June 28, 1568 
(Chalmers’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots, i, 285), 
says :— 

“ Mistress Mary Seaton, who is praised, by this 
Queen, to be the finest busker, that is to say, the finest 
dresser of a woman's head of hair, that is to be seen, in 
any country ; whereof we have seen divers experiences, 
since her coming hither: And among other pretty 
devices, yesterday and this day, she did set such a curled 
hair upon the Queen, that was said to be a perewyke, 
that it shewed very delicately; And, every other day, 
she hath a new device of head dressing.” 

The accounts of her dressing on February 8, 1586/7 
are very minute and distinct :—“ Her face fat and 
broad, double chin’d, and hazel-ey’d ; her borrowed 
hair brown”; and in the report of Ro. Wy. to 
Lord Burleigh (Lansdown MS., printed entire by 
Ellis, Letters, second series, iii. 113), dated Feb. 8, 
1586, we are informed that, after the execution, 
“Then her dressing of lawne falling off from her 
head, it appeared as grey as one of three score and 
tenn years old, polled very shorte.” Some writers 
have said that, ‘ Mary’s hair when young was light 
auburn, which became black towards her thirty- 
sixth year” (Guthrie, History of Scotland, viit. 
231), but there does not seem to be any evidence 
of this. It may readily be believed that her hair 
began early to change colour, and she may have 
dyed it, or chosen to wear a dark-coloured front. 
It is true that she was only twenty-five years old 
when Mr. N. White saw her, but she was then 
twice a widow, and had gone through trouble and 
mental agony more than enough to account for 
any change of colour in her hair. Mr. White was 
only a visitor, and saw her with her caul on ; that 
is, with a headdress of lawn and hair, and it would 
be impossible for him to judge whether what little 
hair he saw was natural or “borrowed.” The 
question raised by Mr. Caapman has considerable 
interest in relation to other portraits. When and 
whence were coloured wigs introduced? and was 
it the fashion in the sixteenth century to adopt 
and wear variously coloured hair at pleasure? 

Epwarp SoLty. 

Perhaps the best authority for the colour of this 
queen’s hair is to be found in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale at Paris, ‘There are preserved two water- 
colour drawings of Mary by the court painter of 
the day, Janet ; one while she was dauphiness and 
one when she was “la Reine Blanche.” In both 
the colour is the same—a faint yellowish brown. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


The following note of Mr. George Scharf’s is 
given on p. 7 of English Portraits, published by 
Daldy (translated from Sainte-Beuve’s Causertes 
du Lundi) :— 

“ According tothe best pictorial authorities, Mary Queen 
of Scots had in her youth yellow-brown hair. This no 
doubt deepened as she grew older. But in the great 
memorial pictures of her......the hair is deep chestnut,” 

P. Zittwoop Rovuno. 
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“ Autp Rosin Gray” (6 §. v. 145, 170, 212). 
—Leaving aside other matter, the following points 
may be taken as beyond controversy. (1.) When 
Lady Anne Lindsay wrote her famous ballad, 
there existed an old Scotch melody called “The 
bridegroom grat (when the sun gaed down),” 
which may be seen in Wood’s Songs of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 20 (Wood & Co., Edinburgh, 1848). (2.) 
Lady Anne, liking this melody, but disliking the 
somewhat coarse words sung to it, wrote for it 
the ballad of “Auld Robin Gray.” (3.) This 
ballad was in Scotland sung to the old air for 
which it was written until the new air, composed 
for it by Mr. Leeves, was introduced. (4.) This 
new air did not at once and altogether supersede 
the old one, but was for a long time combined 
with it as follows. By way of introduction or 
preface, and to its old original air, was sung the 
first verse of the old (not the new) song :— 

“* When the sheep are in the fauld and the kye at hame, 

And a’ the warlid to sleep are gane, 

The woes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e 

When my gudeman lies sound by me.” 

Then followed Lady Anne’s ballad, “ Young 
Jamie lo’ed me weel,” &c., sung throughout to 
the modern air. The air of “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
composed by Mr. Leeves, will never be mistaken 
for Scotch by any person skilled in such matters. 
It has been very severely handled, if I remember 
aright, by Mr. Hullah, and probably owes its 
popularity to the “ immortal verse” to which it is 
married rather than to any merit it possesses as 
&@ musical composition. A. C. Mounsey. 


I will endeavour, in as few words as possible, to 
remove M. H. R.’s doubts as to the meaning of 
my communication on this subject. When I 
alluded to my having heard the ballad sung many 
years before Miss Stephens made her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden Theatre, I thought I 
clearly showed that it was not sung to Mr. Leeves’s 
tune, by stating that it was sung to the “old tune.” 
However, I hope M. H. R. will be satisfied when I 
assure him that the old tune bore no resemblance 
to thé tune to which Miss Stephens, several years 
after, sang the ballad at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and which M. H. R. says is Mr. Leeves’s tune. 

. Ross. 
[E. E. B. too late for this week. } 


Tne Convent or THE Cross, JERUSALEM 
(6" §. v. 107).—The legend related by Mr. C. 
Pickerine CLARKE has certainly some amount of 
antiquity in its favour. Mr. Baring-Gould gives 
a variant of it in Legends of Old Testament Charac- 
ters (vol. i. p. 204), naming, if I rightly understand 
the significance of his reference, “ Apocrypha de 
Loto, apud Fabricium, t. i. pp. 428-431,” as the 
source from which his information was directly 
drawn. Abraham sent Lot 


“to expiate his crime to the sources of the Nile, to fetch 





thence three sorts of wood which he named to him, 
Abraham thought, ‘ He will be slain by ravenous beasts, 
and so will he atone for the sin that he has committed,’ 
But Lot after a while returned, bringing with him the 
woods that Abraham had demanded—a cypress plant. a 
young cedar,and a young pine. Abraham planted the 
three trees in the shape of a triangle on a mountain, and 
charged Lot with watering them every day from Jordan, 
Now the mountain was 24,000 paces from Jordan, and 
this penance was laid on Lot to expiate his sin. At the 
end of three months the trees blossomed ; Lot announced 
this to Abraham, who visited the spot and saw to his 
surprise that the three trees had grown together to form 
one trunk, but with three distinct roots of different 
natures. At the sight of this miracle he bowed his face 
to the ground, and said, ‘This tree will abolish sin.’ 
And by that he knew that God had pardoned Lot. The 
tree grew and subsisted till the reign of Solomon, when 
it was cut down, and this was the tree which the Jews 
employed to form the cross of Christ. This tradition is, 
of course, Christian; though Jewish in origin, it has 
been adapted to the Gospel story.” 


What is to my mind a far more beautiful legend 
of the wood of the Cross may be read at full length 
in Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, or in an 
abbreviated form in Sir John Maundeville’s 
Travels (chap. ii.). Thus :— 

“The Christians that dwell beyond the sea in Greece 
say that the tree of the cross, that we call cypress, was of 
that tree off which Adam ate the apple, and that they 
find written. And they say also that their Scripture 
saith that Adam was sick, and told his son Seth to go to 
the angel that kept Paradise to pray that he would send 
him of the oil of mercy to anoint his members with 
that he might have health. And Seth went, but the 
angel would not let him come in, telling him he might 
not have of the oil of mercy; but he gave him three 
grains of the same tree of which his father ate the 
apple, and bade him as soon as his father was dead that he 
should put these three grains under his tongue, and bury 
him so; and he did, And of these three grains sprung 
a tree, as the angel said that it should, and bore a fruit, 
through which fruit Adam should be saved. And when 
Seth came again he found his father near dead. And 
when he was dead he did with the grains as the angel 
bade him; of which sprung three trees of which the 
cross was made; that bare good fruit and blessed, 
namely our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Sr. Swiray, 


TENNANT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 151stT PsaLM 
(6™ §. iv. 109).—“ Tennant, a Scotch poet,” of 
whose paraphrase C. C. is in quest, is none other 
than William Tennant, at one time Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages at St. Andrews, 
and author of Anster Fair. An inadequate life of 
the poet was somewhat hastily put together by 
M. F. Conolly, author of Eminent Men of Fife, 
and I should imagine it is out of print. The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, of Flisk, however, who knew Tennant 
well, possesses a copy of this life, and he tells me 
that there is no allusion in it to the metrical 
version of the Psalms which the poet is said to 
have at least projected. My own copy of Anster 
Fair has a prefatory memoir in which some light 
is thrown upon the matter, but the writer pro- 
bably goes too far in saying, or suggesting, that 
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the version was completed and “ published sepa- 
rately.” The facts seem to be that in or about 
1830, in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, Ten- 
nant and the Ettrick Shepherd both wrote on the 
advisability of having a new metrical version, and 
that there Tennant gave some specimens of what 
he considered the method should be. Dr. Mitchell 
of St. Andrews, deeply learned in these matters, 
says that was all. Tomas Bayne. 


INHABITANTS OF LICHFIELD, TEMP, WILLIAMIIL.: 
Jouyson Famity (6" §. v. 146).—This remark- 
able list could not have been a subsidy roll, for 
subsidies had ceased to be levied before the period 
to which it relates. Moreover, at no period would 
female servants have been charged to the subsidy, 
which was levied upon lands and goods. Possibly 
it might have been a poll tax, but I am not 
aware whether or not a poll tax formed any part of 
the heavy exactions made by William III. to 
maintain himself against the Stuarts. A refer- 
ence to the statutes would show this. By statute 
7 William III. a tax of one shilling was im- 
posed upon al! bachelors of twenty-five years of 
age and upwards. Later they had to pay a 
double tax upon their male and female servants. 
This explains one part of H. S. G.’s query. 

Joun Mac.eay. 

Bicknor Court, Gloucester. 


The raison détre of this “abstract” is not hard 
to find. By the Act 6 & 7 William IIL, c. 6,a 
poll tax was imposed upon bachelors and widowers, 
ranging in amount from 12I. 10s, for peers down 
to ls. for common persons. The Act was to 
remain in force for a term of five years, and the 
proceeds of the impost were to enable the king to 
carry “on the war against France with vigour.” 

E. H. M. 


Hastings. 


Parocniat Recisters (6% §, v. 141, 211).— 
Would you kindly let Mr. J. E. K. Corrs know 
that, as regards the parish registers of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill (the largest and most important parish in 
Middlesex outside the metropolis and its suburbs), 
I have shown the vicar the article by Mr. Currs, 
ante, p. 141, and he is most courteously inclined to 
give every facility for having them transcribed. I 
am perfectly ready to copy them at my own ex- 
pense of paper and time. They begin, I believe, 
in 1558 (1 Elizabeth), and, with the exception of 
1642 to 1660, have been extremely well kept. 

Epwarp Scorrt, M.A.Oxon., 
Assistant-Keeper of MSS., British Museum, 


Esoracum (6 §. v. 69, 131, 219).—At all 
events, I have brought out many solutions. It 
is to be suspected that the one nearest the mark 
is that of Mr. Tew, referring to Ebora in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. This shifts the ground from Celtic 
to Iberian. Naturally, if we find Eburovices, 





Eburones, Eburodunum, Eburobrica in Gallia, we 
are tempted to assign a Celtic affinity. When, 
however, we follow Mr. Tew into Hispania 
Tarraconensis, Betica, and Lusitania, we may look 
further afield in the Iberian domain and beyond. 
Going beyond, we have Ephyra, Epirus, and a 
number of related forms. Still, if we had only to 
depend on similar names we should be at sea; but 
there is a guide to be had for these Iberian and 
allied names. For many of the towns we have 
autonomous coins, and the emblems on these, as 
we can satisfy ourselves, are simple rebuses of the 
names of the towns in the ancient languages. On 
the coins of the Eburones and Eburovices we have 
the horse ; and so we have on those of Libora and 
Illiberis in Spain, of Cibyra, Ephyra, Phere. For 
a number of cities of this root we have coins, and 
by examining these emblems we find a whole 
series in the Mediterranean regions, as, besides 
those already named, Phere, Perrhebia, Barea, 
Perinthus, Pyranthus, Sybaris, Lipara, Pharos, 
Paros. Of course this form is the same as Pelius, 
Pylus, &c. As these names reach beyond any 
possible Celtic area, they cannot be Celtic, but 
must be pre-Aryan, belonging to that element in 
the population of Britain long since recognized by 
anthropologists under the name of Iberian. It is 
to this class we must assign Eboracum or 
Eburacum, and give to it a coeval antiquity far 
earlier than the Celtic invasion. 
Hype CLARKE. 

32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 

It may serve to illustrate Mr. Kerstaxe’s 
remark as to place-names being derived from the 
ancient and disused names of rivers to mention 
two such in this part of Oxfordshire. The earlier 
name of the Evenlode was the Bladene, and there 
is the village of Bladon on the bank of it, by 
Woodstock. The earlier name of the Glyme was 
the Enis, and Enstone is situated upon it. I am 
aware of the fanciful derivation in Mr. Jordan’s 
History of Enstone ; but Dr. Guest once pointed 
out to me that he had been seeking the correct 
original of the name, and had found it in the 
early river name, as given in Plot’s Oxfordshire, 
The same high authority also mentioned an 
opposite mistake, which was made by the 
Ordnance surveyors, c. 1813, who had changed 
the neighbouring “Barton Brook” into the 
“River Dorne,” because there was a “ Dornford 
Farm” in its course; being unaware that this 
meant a secret or hidden ford, and not a ford 
over a stream of that name, of which there is no 
earlier notice. Ep. MArRsHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

The following, from Baxter’s Glossarium Antt- 
quitatum Britannicarum (A.D. 1719), may prove 
of interest :— 

“ Ebura, flumen Eura: Vide in Zburacum. 

“ Eburacum: Ita enim et Antonino et Anonymo 
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scriptum reperio, cim Ptolemexo sit Eboracum, quod 
tamen tantundem esse scio. De Britannico Zur vel 
Ebr, quod ipsis Greecis est "Ovpoy (unde adjecté Pre- 
positiva de more nostro fit Dir et Dovr) Adjectiva 
forma fit Evraiic, Aquosum, unde et urbi Britannicum 
nomen Caer Evraiic, sive Aquosa Civitas. Quin et ipsis 
Romanis Hbrius est Bene madidus. Vicinum etiam 
flumen Kura (sive Ebura) dicitur; cujus nominis et 
fluvius est in Galliis, ut et populus Zburones; de quibus | 
et insigne cognomentum D’ Evreux, atque oppidum etiam 
Eburodunum, hodie vitiose Embrun. Videtur etiam 
Belgarum Ypres vel Yper eodem esse Etymo tanquam 
Ebura, atque etiam flumen hodie Yper Le, Eburoleuca, 
ac Lbura atque Lega vel Leuca.” 
AtrHonse Estoctet. 
St. Mary’s College, Peckham, 


Canon Raine, treating of this point in the pre- 
face to The Historians of the Church of York, 
1879, vol. i. p. x, says, “ As to the origin of the 
name Eburacum it is impossible to speak with 
certainty.” W. C. B. 


“BLESSED IS HE THAT EXPECTETH NOTHING,” 
&c. (4" §,. iv. 277).—It would seem from your 
pages that the source of this so-called ninth 
beatitude has not been traced. The above is the 
last reference I can find to it in your volumes, 
and it is there attributed to Dean Swift. I am 
now able to claim it for Pope, and to give autho- 
rity for the claim. Writing to Gay on Oct. 6, 
1727, Pope says :— 

“] have many years ago magnified in my own mind, 
and repeated to you, a ninth beautitude, added to the 
eighth in the Scripture: ‘Blessed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed.’ ” 

I quote from Roscoe’s edition of Pope, vol. x. 
p. 184. C. T. B. 
The following note appeared at the above reference :— 
his has been usually termed ‘the eighth beatitude,’ 
and attributed to Dean Swift, Vide ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% 
8. iii. 310, 415, 446.”"] 


Sr. Marcaret’s Caurcayarp, WeEsTMINSTER 
(6 §. v. 128, 171, 213).—The raised altar-tomb 
inquired for by T. W. W. 8S. was restored, or 
rather renewed, a few years since, and surrounded 
by a more elaborate railing than it had before. It 
stands close to the pavement, northward of the 
tower of the church. Whether the new inscrip- 
tion tallies with the old one or not I cannot say 
exactly. This tomb is a memorial to Alexander 
Davies, of Ebury, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esq., who died July 2, 1665, aged eighty, and to 
his widow, Mary Tregonwell, wife of John Tregon- 
well, Esq., “of Dorset,” daughter of Richard 
Dukeson, D.D. (Rector of St. Clement Danes), 
who died July 11, 1717, aged seventy-five. 
Alexander Davies was a scrivener and son of 
John Davies, a draper in the Old Jewry, by one 
of the nieces of Hugh Andeley, “ who died in- 
finitely rich.” See “The Will of Hugh Audeley, 





the Usurer, and Notes on his Legatees,” by Mr. 


Carthew, in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. vi. 
p- 145. Alexander Davies was the owner of the 
manor and lands of Ebury, now “ Pimlico,” which 
belongs to the Duke of Westminster, as heir of 
his only child Mary, who married Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor. It is to be regretted that such a name 


| as “Pimlico” should ever havesuperseded “ Ebury,” 


the older and more English designation of that 
district which separates Westminster and Chelsea. 
Possibly it may be revived some day, if greater 
London be ever remodelled with a just regard for 
historical associations, The site of the “ bury” on 
the Eybourne was at the lower end of Ebury 
Street. That and “La Neyte” were the only 
historic sites between Chelsea and Westminster, 
now lost in a wilderness of decaying stucco. 
Davies Street, Berkeley Square, was named after 
Mr. Davies, so I suppose his property extended 
from the Thames to Oxford Street. 


A. 8. Extis. 
Westminster, 


“Gay's PoEMS, NEVER BEFORE PusLISHED” 
(4 S. v. 448).—These poems, under the title of 
Gay's Chair,—Poems, never before Printed, were 
published by Longman, Hurst & Co. in small 8vo., 
1820, edited by H. Lee, with a frontispiece, re- 
presenting the chair of the poet. The editor, not 
very respectfully, added some “New Tales” in 
verse from his own pen, which had better have 
been left out. The little book, which must be 
well known to many, if not to most, of your 
readers, contains a preface, a fac-simile of Gay’s 
handwriting (the first four lines of the Ladies’ 
Petition), a memoir (by the Rev. Joseph Baller, 
Gay’s nephew), an observation, a description of 
Gay’s chair, a nota-bene, and ten poems by Gay, 
followed by Mr. Lee’s own effusions before men- 
tioned. No doubt, I believe, has ever been 
thrown on the story of these ten MS. poems, 
found in a secret drawer under the seat of the 
chair which had belonged to the poet. Where, 
then, is the chair now preserved? Having been 
carefully kept for many years by Gay’s descendants, 
it was sold, about 1808, among the effects of Mrs. 
Williams, niece of the Rev. J. Baller above 
mentioned ; it then came into the hands of a 
Mr. Clarke, of Barnstaple, and was sold sub- 
sequently by auction with the rest of his house- 
hold furniture, and bought by a person named 
Symonds, of whom it was purchased by Mr. 
Lee, who discovered the MSS. which it contained. 
It is not likely to have been afterwards destroyed. 
Where, then, is it now? As to the MSS., the 
memoir, in a villainously bad hand, by the Rev. 
J. Baller, and the MSS. of the Maids’ Petition 
and An Answer to a Predestinarian came not 
very long ago into my possession. The former is 
the most important of the poems printed in the 
little volume called Gay's Chair; the latter, 
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strange to say, is not included in that collection. 
The former, beginning with the lines, 
“Sirs, we the Maids of Exon City, 

The Maids! Good lack, the more’s the Pity!” 
and called in the printed copy the Ladies’ Petition, 
is there given with very little fidelity to the MS. 
What has become of the other MSS. found with 
these in the chair? and were any others found 
there which, like that of the Answer to a Pre- 
destinarian, have not yet been published ? 

Jutian MarsHatt. 


GispeTine (6" §. v. 129).—I cannot furnish 
the exact date of the murder of Mr. Robins, of 
Dunsiey, by William Howe, but the murderer's 
body was hung on the gibbet in March, 1813. 
Mr. Robins was on his way home from Stour- 
bridge Market, and the murderer mistook him for 
a Mr. George Burgess, of Checkhill, a farm near 
by, who was known to have visited the bank on 
that day, and to have taken out his half-year’s 
rent, which was to be paid the next week to his 
landlord, Mr. Foley, of Prestwood. Mr. Robins 
was not killed outright, but lived long enough to 
identify his assailant. He exclaimed when shot, 
“You rascal, why did you not ask for my money, 
and not shoot me?” The pistol was afterwards 
found hidden in a hayrick not far from where 
Stourbridge Junction now is. The murderer 
escaped for a little while, but was found out 
through a message he sent to his wife that he had 
pawned a watch at Warwick. After being tried 
and executed at Stafford, Howe’s body was 
brought in a cart to the place of the murder, and 
hung on a gibbet which was made by one John 
White, of Holloway End ; a man by name Tom 
Baker having the management of the business, 
which attracted a large crowd of people from miles 
around. The body was bound round with hoop- 
iron, and hung up by a loop of iron over the head. 
After hanging for some twelve months or more, 
he was taken down by two Stourbridge medical 
men, Drs. Downing and Causer; his bones they 
made into a skeleton, but his dried flesh they left 
at the gibbet, where it was found one day hidden 
under the gorse bushes, which grew plentifully 
near, by a pack of hounds. The gibbet stood for 
many years, until at last it was taken down by 
Mr. Foley and made into stiles, several of which 
are probably still in existence. Vicory. 

Clent, Stourbridge. 


Tae Cuaracter oF Kiyo Wittiam III. as 
a Huspanp (6% §. v. 84).—G. L. F. will find 
that the following work, of earlier date, speaks as 
highly of the moral character of King William as 
the Royal Diary does:— 

“The Blessedness of those who die in the Lord. A 
Practical Discourse occasioned by the Death of King 
William ; wherein a character of Him is given. To 
which is added a Poetical Essay on his Memory. By 





Robert Fleming, V.D.M....... London, Printed for Andrew 
Bell at the Bible and Cross Keys in Cornhill, 1702.” 

I cited Fleming some years ago in “N. & Q.” as 
being probably the first who published, on the 
authority of Bidloo, the king’s surgeon, the fact, 
discovered after his death, that William wore 
Mary’s wedding ring tied to his arm bya black 
ribbon. CaLcurrensis, 


Sir Wititram Hences, 1688 (6 S. v. 88).— 
The family of Sir William Hedges was much 
connected with Ireland. I have a copy of a very 
elaborate predigree of them ; but as it seems to 
be founded on one contained in the last Heralds’ 
Visitation of London I need only refer your 
correspondent to the latter. A. Z. 


Sir James Hawes, Kt., Mayor or Lonpon 
(6% S. v. 110).—Mr. Gray will find a pedigree of 
this family in the Harleian MSS. (British Museum, 
No. 5800-1, Plut. Iviii. 1). It states that James 
Hawes (Lord Mayor, 1575) was buried in 
Abchurch. The daughter Eliza married Thos. 
Wilford of London, and died in 1607. John 
Hawes (son of Hawes), of London, married Anna, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Elmer, of the 
county of Northampton. The daughters Mary 
and Margaret are simply mentioned. John Hawes 
(the sheriff) was probably the brother of the Lord 
Mayor. Freperick E, Sawyer, 

Brighton, 


Hatr-Brinpine (6 §. v. 127).—I have a good 
specimen of sixteenth century half-binding ; being 
a collection of three quarto tracts by Reuchlin, 
“ Aret. Felinum” (or Martin Bucer), and Jac. 
Fabris, Stapulensis ; they bear the imprints re- 
spectively “Tubing, Anshelm., 1515”; “ Argen- 
torat., G. U. Audlano, 1529”; “Hagenoz, Anshelm., 
1518.” The first tract, being shorter than the 
rest, has been “inlaid,” and some MS. notes, ex- 
tending over the inlaid portions, embrace the date 
1540. I take it, therefore, that the volume was 
bound before 1540. The oak sides measure 
84 inches by 6 inches, and the stamped sheepskin 
back extends three inches on each side, leaving 
the rest of the wood quite bare. The design is 
perfect in itself, and this circumstance would pre- 
clude the notion that the boards had ever been 
completely covered with leather. My copy of the 
Aurea Legenda, Cologne(?), 1483, has been re- 
backed in the sixteenth century. The original 
leather sides, upon boards a quarter of an inch 
thick, are stamped with a pattern in which the 
Templars’ device, the “lamb and flag” alternates 
with the fleur-de-lis in a lozenge, the five-pointed 
star in a circle, and the heraldic rose. The sub- 
sequent half-binding has figures of Prudence, 
Justice, and Lucretia, and beneath one of the 
blocks is the date “1558.” ALrreD WALLIS. 

Derby. 
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Geyerat O’Sutiivan (6" S. v. 147.)—I beg 
to refer S. C. to O’Callaghan’s Irish Brigades in 
the Service of France, published by Cameron & 
Ferguson, Glasgow, 1870, in which he states that 
he is not aware how long Sir John O'Sullivan 
—he was knighted in 1747 by “James III. ”— 
lived after 1748. The date and place of death 
of the most distinguished of the Irish companions 
of the Young Pretender are, therefore, as yet un- 
known. The general’s great-grandson, the Hon. 
John Louis O’Sullivan, was Minister of the United 
States of America to the Court of Portugal from 
1854 to 1858. Vide also Jesse’s Memoirs of the 
Pretenders, 1860, and Webb’s Irish Biography, 
1878. Henry G. Hore.’ 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“ NoTHING NEW UNDER THE sun” (6™ §, iv. 
426).—To the quotation (1657) furnished by your 
correspondent may be added the following :— 

“Ts it even so? then this ambiguous doubt 

No man can better than myself decide ; 

That compound powder was of poppy made and man- 

drakes, 

Of purpose to cast one into a sleep, 

To ease the deadly pain of him whose leg 

Should be saw’d off.” 

How a Man may Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, 
v. 3. (1602). 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Reynarp THE Fox (6 §, iv. 63).—Brs. Cur. 
does not mention the following edition, of which I 
possess a copy :— 

“Opus Poeticum de Admirabili astutii Vulpecule 
Reinikes libros quatuor inaudito & plané novo more 
nunc primim ex idiomate Germanico ad elegantiam & 
munditiam Ciceronis latinitate donatos, adjectis insuper 
elegantissimis iconibus...... Auctore Hartmanno Schop- 
pero, Novoforense Norico, Ad Divum Maximilianum 
Secundum |Romanorum &c. Regem, & Cesar. semper 
August. Francofurti ad Moenam, Anno 1567.” 

The second mentioned by Bis. Cur. (1595) is 
probably a reprint. Is this translation rare ? 
G. L. Fenton. 


San Remo. 


Exyan Fenton: Catnerine Fentoy, Covun- 
Tess or Cork (6 §. v. 129).—There seems no 
great probability of the existence of such a relation- 
ship as Mr. Fenton is anxious to trace. Elijah 
Fenton, poet, and assistant to Pope in the transla- 
tion of his Odyssey (b. 1683, d. 1730), is stated 
to have been born at Shelton, co. Stafford 
(Camden, Britannia), and to have been the 
youngest of eleven children of a Staffordshire 
attorney (Imp. Dict. of Univ. Biog.). His con- 
nexion with the Orrery family appears to have 
been nothing more than that of secretary to the 
earl and tutor to his son. His principal patron 
seems, in fact, to have been Pope. Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton (d. 1608, himself an author of note temp. 





Eliz. and Jac. I.), father of Catherine, Countess 
of Cork, wife of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland, was next brother to Capt. Edward 
Fenton, of Fenton, in Nottinghamshire, and 
fourteenth in descent from Sir Richard Fenton, 
lord of Fenton, in that county. The funeral entry 
of Sir Geoffrey, of record in Ulster’s office, is cited 
for these facts, as well as the Visitation of 
Nottinghamshire, 1614 (printed by the Harleian 
Society), in the last edition of Burke’s General 
Armory (1878). The monumental inscription to the 
Earl and Countess of Cork in Youghall parish 
church, setting forth the descent of the countess, 
is printed in Collins’s Peerage (by Brydges), vii. 
158, s.v. “Boyle, Lord Boyle” (Earl of Cork), 
where will also be found long and interesting 
extracts from the earl’s True Remembrances. 
Nomap. 


Cottecium Grassinzum (6S. v. 148).—The 
ancient Collége des Grassins owed its origin to 
Pierre Grassin, Sieur d’Albon, Councillor of the 
Parliament of Paris ; its foundations were for the 
poor scholars of the diocese of Sens. They were 
in the gift of the Archbishop of Sens up to the 
time of the French Revolution. The chapel, con- 
secrated in 1578, is said to have been beautiful ; 
in it were two good pictures—one by Simon 
Vouet, the other by Le Brun. The Rue de I’Ecole 
Polytechnique passes over the site of this chapel. 
The nest of old colleges has been ruthlessly 
disturbed of late years. Close to the Collége des 
Grassins were those of Ste. Barbe and Navarre, in 
the Rue des Amandiers. Tuvs, 


A Cayapian Token or Mepat [?] (6 S. v. 
148). — Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, K.B., 
descended from an ancient Guernsey family, was 
born in that island on October 6, 1769. He entered 
the army in March, 1785. After serving in the 
West Indies, in Holland, and at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, he was sent with his regiment, the 49th 
Infantry, in 1802 to Canada. In 1811 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major-general, and at the 
commencement of the second American war, in 
June, 1812, was administering the civil as well as 
military government of Upper Canada. To his 
energetic action in defending the frontier and re- 
pelling the invasion of the United States troops is 
to be attributed the preservation of that important 
province. His services were rewarded on Oct. 10, 
1812, with the Order of the Bath, at that time 
confined to one degree of knighthood only; but he 
did not live to hear of the honour done him, hav- 
ing been killed in the battle of Queenstown on the 
13th of the same month. The Provincial Legisla- 
ture erected a column on Queenstown Heights to 
the “Hero of Upper Canada,” under which his 
remains were interred ; but this having been irre- 
parably damaged in 1840 by the act of an Irish- 
man from the American frontier, a public meeting 
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was held in the same year and subscriptions raised 
by means of which another monument, on a far 
grander scale, was erected, the top stone of which 
was laid by the Prince of Wales on September 18, 
1860. It is probable that the token or medal 
described by C. R. commemorates the erection of 
the first of these columns. I may add that a 
national monument to the memory of Sir Isaac 
Brock is to be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Epcar MacCvuttoca. 
Guernsey, 


“Sypney” ayp “Sypennam” (6% S. vy. 87, 
215).—It is quite impossible that we can accept 
any of the various and conflicting explanations of 
Sydenham given at the last reference, though I 
suspect it is correct to suppose that the two names 
Sydney and Sydenham are not connected. The 
etymology from seed is against all A.-S. phonetic 
laws; the @ in the A.-S. form of seed is long, 
whilst the @ in self is short, not to mention that 
self is a corrupt form. There is no known in- 
stance of any connexion between A.-S. long @ 
and y. If we are to go by the ordinary laws, we 
should make syden the adjectival form of sod, just 
as gylden is of gold. I also protest against the 
supposition that syden can mean southern. The 
A.-S. for southern is stithern, with long wu and th. 
Etymologies are not to be attained by neglecting 
laws and forms. Wa ter W. Sxeart. 


Newron’s Humitiry (6" §. v. 128).—Sir Isaac 
Newiton’s remark to his surrounding friends on 
their testifying a just admiration of his discoveries, 
is universally acknowledged to be :— 

**T know not what the world will think of my labours, 
but, to myself, it seems that I have been but as a child 
playing on the sea-shore; now, finding some pebble 
rather more polished, and now some shell rather more 
variegated, than another, while the immense Ocean of 
truth extended itself wnexplored before me.” * 

A train of thought apparently awakened by the 
recollection of a passage in Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, bk. iv. ll. 320-330. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 

See “N. & Q.” 4" §. vi. 321. R. C. 

Cork. 


Parcnmest Wits (6% §. v. 110).— Mr. 
Sawyer is undoubtedly correct. When novelists 
speak of modern wills as “ parchments” or “ sheep- 
skins” they make a foolish blunder. Old wills 
were, however, frequently written on parchment. 
I have seen many such, and possess one, or perhaps 





* Life of Sir Isaae Newton, published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 1833, p. 37, col. i. This anecdote is 
mentioned in a manuscript of Conduitt; see Turner's 
Collections for the History of the Town and Soke of Grant- 
ham, 1806; and Brewster's Memoirs of Newton, vol. ii. 
chap. xxvii, 


more, I think the practice of using paper for 
wills did not become common till about 1460. 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Wills, like all other documents, must have been 
written on parchment before there was paper to 
write on, and doubtless were so for long after- 
wards. I should say this is the simple reason 
why they are often spoken of as if still so written. 
The survival of this attribute of wills is quite 
another question, which I do not pretend to 
answer, and do not believe can be answered at all. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Tne Titte Czar (5™ §. i. 464; ii. 36, 55, 72, 
96, 175; 6" S. iv. 537).—The following extract 
from Olearius will show that this orthography is 
not a modern innovation :— 

“They (the Muscovites) give their Soveraign the 
quality of Welikoi Knez, that is Great Lord, as also that 
of Czaar,and his Czaarick Majesty. Since the Muscovites 
came to understand, that we call him XAayser, who is 
the most eminent among the Christian priuces of Europe, 
and that that word comes from his proper name, who 
turned the Popular state of Rome into a Monarchy, they 
would have it believ’d, that their word Czaar, hath the 
same signification and etymologie...... The Great Dukes 
Interpreters, and the Germans, who live at Moscow, call 
him in their language Aaysar, that is to say, Casar or 
Emperour. But it is certain, the word Czaar signifies 
King, which may be seen in their Bible, where the 
Muscovites, speaking of David and his successors, Kings 
of Judah, and Israel, they call them Czaars.— Voyages 
and Travels of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick Duke 
of Holstein to the Great Duke of Muscovy, &c., London, 
1662, p. 91. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


“ ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN” (6 §, iv. 513; 
vy. 94, 137) may surely be traced to a drinking 
custom of an early date, which occasioned so much 
drunkenness in England that one of Anselm’s 
Canons (Canon 9), passed at Westminster in the 
year 1102, directed that “ priests go not to drink- 
ing bouts nor drink to pegs” (“nec ad pinnas 
bibant”).* Fuller, in the third book of his Ch, 
Hist., gives a similar explanation.t Such inordi- 
nate drinkers were the Danes in the reign of Edgar, 
and so much did their bad examples prevail with 
the English, that, by the advice of Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the king put down many ale- 
houses, permitting only one ina village or small town; 
and he also further ordained that pinst or nails 
should be fastened into the drinking cups or horns 
at stated distances, and whosoever should drink 
* Blount’s Glossographia, 1681, quoted by Brand. 

+ See Brand and Ellis’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 224, 
ed, 1813. 

t With the Danes, like Swedish pay, it signifies a mark 
| in liquid measures denoting the divisions, “whence a 
peg too high, and a merry pin ’ (Thomson's Ltymons, 
| #v.). 
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beyond those marks at one draught should be 

severely punished (Strutt in Brand’s Observations 

on Popular Antiquities). Wituiam Part, 
Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Bailey, 1728, gives, “ Ad Pinnas bibere [¢. ¢., to 
drink to the pin], an old Danish custom of drink- 
ing, which was having a pin fixed on the side of a 
wooden cup, to drink exactly to the pin, or forfeit 
something. Hence the saying, ‘He’s ina merry 

in’”; but see William Lisle’s translation of 
Heliodorus, The Faire ithiopian, 4to., 1631, 
p. 68:— 
“T left them, set, then, all on merrie pin, 

And each with other dancing Matakin 

(Of some call'd A nticke, as it well may bee, 

It so presents old inciuilitee, 

With rudely making faces, body wrying ; 

Now vp, now downe, on this and that side prying) 

And bid my younglings ready make to go 

Next day at eu'n.” 

AtrreD WALLIs. 
Derby. 


I think it is worth while noting that this phrase, 
whatever its origin may be, occurs much earlier 
than we might infer from your correspondents. A 
few weeks ago I met with the two following in- 
stances of its usage in the sixteenth century :— 

** Now set thy heart on a merry pin, 
Against these lusty bloods come in, 
And drive phantasies away.” 
The Interlude of the Four Elements, 1519 (Hazlitt’s 
edit. of Dodsley’s O.E. Plays, vol. i. p. 45). 
“T will set my heart 
On a@ merry pm, 
Whatever shall befall.” 
Nice Wanton, 1560 (hid. vol. ii. p- 166). 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


“Gon” (6% §S. iv. 512; v. 114). — Some years 
since it was my misfortune to sit at the table d’héte 
of a Swiss mountain pension for some weeks 
opposite an Englishwoman—a native of Birming- 
ham, I was told—who, among other vulgarisms, 
frequently made use of the word “ gob” in a sense 
quite new tome. Our host was a very bad carver 
and tore the meat into large pieces, and this good 
lady often cried out in a loud tone, “Ican’t eat 
my food in great gobs like this,” or something to 
that effect. Jonny Hamerton Crump. 


Gob is used by English writers much earlier 
than L/Estrange. Stratmann’s Dict. gives, 
“Gobbe, gob, massa, ‘moles,’ Wicl, Is. 40, 12.” 
Prof. Skeat says of the word, s. gobbet, “The 
short form gob is rare.” He quotes, s. gobble, 
“Gobble up, to eat gobs, or swallow down 
greedily”; Kersey’s Dict., ed. 1715. The form 
gobet is more common ; there are four entries of 
the word in Promptorium Parvulorum. It occurs 
also in Piers Plowman, Chaucer, and Wyelif. 
Cf. Rom, ix. 21, “ Whether a potter of cley hath 





not power to make of the same gobet o vessel in to 
honour, an othere in to dispit?” Shakespeare 
employs the word in 2 Hen. VI, IV. i. 84-5 :— 
“ Overgorged 
With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart.” 
The two words are undoubtedly, as Dr. Morris 
has suggested, connected with Gael. gob, the 
mouth, a word still so used in Prov. English, 
Gazel is given in the Rev. W. D. Parish’s Sussex 
Dialect, 1875. He has, “ Gazels, e. [@roseiller 
(sic) a currant tree]. All kinds of berries, but 
especially black currants, Gazel tea is a favourite 
remedy foracold.” F. C. Birxpecx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


This word is an every-day expression among the 
common people of Derbyshire. It there means a 
mouth. The people about Horsley, Kilburn, Hol- 
hrook, &c., say, “ Put that i’ thee gob,” i.e. mouth, 
“ Shut thee gob,” “ Gob that,’ &c. The expression 
is only used by the vulgar. H. Sirs. 


In the following early example of gob, the 
meaning of the word is evidently a lot, a lump, or 
heap ; and that is the sense in which it is still 
used here and elsewhere :-- 

“ A bodie thinketh hymself well emended in his sub- 
staunce and riches, to whom hath happened some good 
gubbe of money, and maketh a great whinyng, if he haue 
had any losse of the same. But he that hath gottena 
good frende, thinketh himself in no more happie state, 
then he was afore, nor maketh any mournefull chere, 
when he hath loste a friende."—A pophthegmes of Eras- 
mus (1542) reprint, 1878, p. 14. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Maccoty Jonysoyn, Fippiter Jonmyson, AND 
Lorp Frame (6 8. iv. 513, 546; v. 157).—On 
my last visit to Gawsworth, in Cheshire, in 1879, 
I saw the tomb of this eccentric individual, in 
much the same condition as it used to be in my 
boyish days, some forty years since. The inscrip- 
tion upon it was then perfectly legible, and was 
presumably Maggoty Johnson’s own composition 
in his lifetime. Be it observed that “ maggoty” is 
a Cheshire provincialism for “ crotchety,” like the 
expression used in other parts, “a bee in the 
bonnet.” By the side of the original tomb was an 
upright stone, like a gravestone in shape, and 
bearing an inscription, by way of antidote or cor- 
rective to the objectionable epitaph. In former 
years but few of the villagers would have chosen to 
pass after nightfall the little wood where the 
grave was situated, for it was popularly believed 
that his unquiet ghost haunted the spot, and had 
never been “laid.” It would be rather interesting 
to ascertain whether any record has been made 
and preserved of this extraordinary interment in 
the parish register of Gawsworth ; for another 
legend used to run that his remains had originally 
been interred in the churchyard of the parish, in 
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order that the burial service might be duly read, 
and that subsequently they were exhumed. Their 
present resting-place is scarcely a furlong from the 
picturesque church and churchyard. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6" S. v. 169).— 


The Living and the Dead (1827) was written by the 
Rev. Erskine Neale; see Olpbar Hamst’s Hand)oot, 
p. 178. W. C. B. 

(6th S. v. 209.) 

The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, &e.—The author was John Eachard, D.D, He 
was born in Suffolk in 1636, and deceased in 1697. The 
above humorous production was addressed, in the form 
of a letter, to Sir Roger l’Estrange, and its popularity 
was so great that the eleventh edition was published in 
1705. My edition is the ninth, and appeared in 1685. 
He was the author of several other works, a complete 
edition of which was published by T. Davies, with a life 
of Eachard, written by Davies, with the assistance of 
Dr. Johnson and Dr, Farmer, in 3 vols. 12mo., 1774. 

J. Futter Russewt, F.S.A. 

Dr. Eachard was Master of Katherine Hall, and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

The Will of a certain Northern Vicar.—The author 
was the Rev. W. Cooper, Rector of Kirkby Wiske, near 
Thirsk, N.R. Yorkshire. Epwarp Halttstone. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WantTepD (6% §,. v. 
110).— 
* Humane eapientia pars est,” Xe. 
“Inter virtutes habebitur aliqua nescire ” is attributed 
to Quintilian, but | have not been able to find « reference 
to the place of its occurrence, W. Cc. B, 
(6th S, v. 209.) 
“It changed, of course: the heavenly chemeleon, 
The airy child of vapour and the sun.” 
See Don Juan, ii. 92. The above is the correct version, 


D. B. B. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Literature of Great Britain. By the late Samuel 
Halkett and the late Rev. John Laing, M.A. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

THE publication of the first volume of this long-expected 

work is a step towards filling up a void in English 

bibliography which has long been a disgrace to our 
literature. While France had its Barbier, De Manne, 


and Quérard; Germany its Weller and Heilly; Italy | 


its Lancetti and Melzi; England alone was without a 
comprehensive dictionary of this kind. Indeed, until 
the publication of this present volume, Olphar Hamst’s 
Handbook of Fictitious Names, which was intended 
merely to include works of the present century, was the 
only attempt that had been made in this direction by 
English bibliographers, In the very first number of 
“N. & Q.,” published on Nov. 3, 1849 (p. 9), Mr. Bolton 
Corney called the attention of our readers to this matter 
and earnestly recommended that some systematic 
arrangement should be made of all that was known | 
about the authorship of our anonymous and pseudony- 
mous books. For some years similar recommendations 








were made at intervals in our columns by other corre- 
spondents. It was not, however, until the year 1856 
that Mr. Halkett wrote to us (2™' 8. i. 130) to say that 
he would undertake this laborious task if no better man 
could be found. Few men could have been more quali- 
fied for this work than Mr. Halkett. As keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh he had peculiar 
facilities for this kind of research. Unfortunately, 
however, he was at this time also busily engaged in the 
preparation of a printed catalogue of the library, 
the contents of which amounted to some 200,000 
volumes. This Herculean task prevented him from 
giving much of his time to the dictionary, but yet 
by the middle of the year 1861 he had collected 
about 8,000 titles, or nearly as many as appeared in the 
first edition of Barbier. Much valuable assistance was 
given to Mr. Halkett by many learned bibliographers, 
including Messrs. Haig, J. Darling, F. 8. Ellis, and 
especially by our valued correspondent Mr. Wheatley, 
who generously gave up his idea of compiling a similar 
work, and placed the whole of the materials which he 
had collected in Mr. Halkett’s hands. In April, 1871, in 
the midst of his labours, Mr. Halkett died, leaving both 
the catalogue and the dictionary unfinished. The work 
of the dictionary was then undertaken by Mr. Laing, the 
late accomplished librarian of the New College Library, 
Edinburgh, and continued by him until his death in 
1880. The amount of patient work and Jaborious re- 
search of which this volume is the result can only be 
properly estimated by the few whose literary pursuits 
have led them into the almost unbeaten tracks of anony- 
mous literature. Though confined to the narrow alpha- 
betical limits of A to E, the volume contains 870 pages 
of two columns each, and comprises some 11,000 titles. 
The system on which the dictionary is compiled is both 
clear and simple. The entire titles are given, and they 
are arranged in strict alphabetical order, under the first 
word of each work, exclusive of the definite and inde- 
finite articles and the prepositions of and in, This 
method of following the first word of the title is to our 
mind far preferable to that adopted by some, of putting 
each work under the head of the principal or distinguish- 
ing word of the title, a method which often leads to con- 
fusion and uncertainty. The transcription of the entire 
title of each work, though it increases the bulk of the 
volume also adds much to the usefulness of the work. 
We bave no hesitation, therefore, in saying that as a work 
of rerence this volume will be found indispensable. 
It is to be hoped that a thorough index of the names 
of the authors, with references to the titles of those of 
their works which appear in the dictionary, will not be 
forgotten. In conclusion we must express our deep re- 
gret that neither Mr. Halkett nor Mr. Laing was spared 
to see the publication of the volume and to receive 
the well merited thanks of the entire literary world. 


The Great Musicians.—Purcell. By William H. Cum- 
mings. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tus is the first volume which we have seen of Dr. 
Hueffer’s series, and if the others are as good as this one, 
the set must be worth having. It is true that there is 
not much material for a biography of Purcell, but Mr. 
Cummings has carefully collected all that existe, and has 
brought together a good many interesting details in that 
particularly exact way which commands the confidence 
of the reader. He has also done good service in clearing 
Purcell’s memory from some of the irresponsible utter- 
ances of Sir John Hawkins and others. The scant 
records on the subject afford another instance of the 
weighty obligation that rests upon those who give the 
earliest accounts of great men to be painstaking and 


accurate in the collection of material while materi 1 
l 
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can still be obtained. If Mr. Cummings could have 
undertaken the work which Hawkins and Dr. Burney 
neglected, we should not now have been obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with so brief a sketch of one of the 
greatest English musicians, But sketch as it necessarily 
is, we doubt if it could have been better executed, and we 
are grateful for it accordingly. As an infinitesimal con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, we present Mr. 
Cummings with the following reference to Purcell, from 
a rare satire entitled The Woman of Taste.—Printed for 
J. Batley, at the Dove in Pater-Noster-Row, 1723 :— 
“ Buy, that the gaping mob may stop and gaze, 
3ooks for their binding—pictures for their blaze ; 

Holbens and Wootton’s, if they look but gay ; 

And keep a spinnet, though you never play. 

All joy when Purce/l, or when Blow you quote, 

Humming new airs, not mistress of a note.” 


The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages 

Townsend (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Tue medieval writers who pass under the general title 
of schoolmen have fallen into undeserved, though not 
unnatural, disrepute. The frivolous ingenuity of their 
subtleties and their constant practice of logical gym- 
nastics once secured for their writings an excessive 
adulation and for themselves a profound respect. The 
reaction which, at the time of the Reformation, set in 
against this sort of intellectual athleticism bestowed on 
trifling subjects, produced the impression that their works 
possessed no merit but that which the medizval world 
had so slavishly worshipped. They had been so long 
praised for a quality which was no longer regarded as a 
virtue, that it was for centuries denied that they pos- 
sessed any other virtues whatsoever. Men were thus 
forgetful of the stores of multifarious learning, the acute 
philosophical speculations, the exquisite passages of con- 
templative devotion, the important contributions to the 
theological thought of Christendom, that were to be 
found in their cumbrous tomes. Now a change has 
begun, and men of all shades of opinion at least com- 
mend the mental vigour which systematized and formu- 
lated theology. Mr. Townsend has recognized and 
endeavoured to meet the growing desire to know some- 
thing of the schoolmen. A complete account of writers 
whose works were so voluminous and so miscellaneous 
could not be expected in the narrow compass of this 
volume; but Mr. Townsend has performed the more 
limited task which he has undertaken with considerable 
ekill. The few details of the lives of the schoolmen 
with which he has prefaced his studies of their doctrines 
have been selected with judgment, and enable the reader 
to individualize the men, while the sketches of their 
various systems are careful and intelligible, so far as the 
extremely difficult nature of the subjects discussed will 
allow of popular explanation. 


By W. J. 


Le Roman de Renart. Publié par Ernest Martin. Vol. I. 
—Premiére Partie du Texte: L’ Ancienne Collection 
des Branches, (Strasbourg, K. J. Triibner; London, 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Wuewn M. E. Martin, in his Examen Critique des MSS. 

du Roman de Renart (8vo. Bale, 1872), announced his 

intention of publishing a new edition of this famous 

Roman, he was fully justified in predicting that his work 

would not be superfluous, inasmuch as the edition by 

Méon (Paris, 1826), “ bien qu'il ait été fort remarquable 

en son temps, ne suffit pas aux besoins critiques de nos 

jours”; nor would it be altogether reasonable to expect 
that a poem, or we might rather say a collection of poems, 
consisting of above 30,000 lines, when printed for the 
first time from MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries which had never before been collated, should 


| divided into eleven “ branches” 
| i.-v., part of vi., xiii., xv., xviii.-xxvi., and xxx. in Méon’s 
| edition), based on the three Paris MSS. A, B, C, the 





not leave plenty of work for a later editor. In the 
volume before us M. Martin gives, as the title-page 
indicates, the first part of the result of his labours, viz, 
(after a preface in which the twenty MSS. which he hag 
collated, and of which culy twelve were known to Méon, 
are more fully described than in his Hramen Critique), 
the text of what he considers to be the oldest collection, 
(corresponding to br, 


first two belonging to the thirteenth and the last to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and apparently the 
only three extant which contained the whole of this 
portion of the Roman. The rest of the text will be given 
in the second volume, and the third and last will contain 
a full collation of the manuscripts. 


Studies in the History of the Prayer Book. By H. M, 
Luckock, D.D. (Rivingtons.) 

Dr. Luckock’s compact and clearly arranged little 
volume is a valuable contribution to liturgical history, 
which will prove interesting to all readers and almost 
indispensable to the theological student who has to 
master the history and rationale of the Book of Common 
Prayer. He has clothed the dry bones of theological 
disputation with life by the sketches which he has given 
of the minds and characters of the revisers, Without 
some human interest the numerous and perplexing 
changes made in the Prayer Book would infallibly elude 
the memory, if they did not escape the observation, of 
the reader. This living element Dr. Luckock has sought 
to impart by his portraits of the men who effected the 
alterations in 1549, 1552, 1559, or 1661, while he has 
supplied the key to the general characteristics of suc- 
cessive revisions by bringing out the motives of the 
majority, whether Puritan or Anglican, of the various 
committees. The book would bear considerable ampli- 
fication, and we hope Dr. Luckock will be encouraged 
by success to give greater completeness of detail to some 
portions of his excellent work. 


Motices tao Correspondents. 
Gro. Epw. Hourzer, 85, Norwich Street, Cambridge 
asks to be referred to works on the history of our colonies 
political and otherwise. 


Presprter (“Non-graduate Archdeacons”),. — We 
know of two archdeacons in England who only hold 
Lambeth M.A. degrees; very recently one of them 
received a Lambeth D.D. in addition. 

Mus Rvsticvus (“ Contestant”’).—See Webster, edited 
by Goodrich and Porter (Bell & Daldy, n.d), and Ogilvie’s 
Imperial Dictionary (1882). 

R. W. C.—These so-called coats of arms are well 
known ; no one county has the monopoly of them. 

A. H. M. (* Karl the Martyr”).—See “N. & Q.,” 5th 
S. viii. 249, 280, 458, 479. 

J. A, (Clent).—It is to be ascribed to an oversight, 

A. P. A, (Cambridge).—You shall hear from us. 

J. P. Epmonp.—It will be very acceptable, 

E. F. W.—You should advertise. 

W. F. H.—It will appear. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














